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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


E do not profess to know how much truth 
\ y lies behind the reports of a British political 
offensive against Russia, but so little good 
could come of it that we hope rumour, for once, has 
no foundation. In the words of Stalin, the Bol- 
shevik leader, ‘‘ the world is divided into two 
camps—the Capitalist camp, directed by the 
Anglo-Americans, and the Socialist camp, led by 
the Soviet Union.’’ This is doubtless correct 
and we see no reason to regret it. But a camp is 
one thing and an attack is another, and past 
experience has led us to believe that attacks on so 
vast and so undeveloped a country as Russta 
serve only to strengthen the Bolshevists in their 
role of defenders of the peasantry against the 
greed of foreign capitalism. The Russian reports 
that the British Government has obtained control 
of two Esthonian islands to be used as a naval 
base against Leningrad are doubtless absurd, but 
they are also indicative of a renewed campaign of 
distrust and ill-feeling which can do no good to 
anybody and may do much harm. 


FOREIGN COMMUNISTS 

But when it comes to preventive measures to 
protect our own shores from the Communist 
invader, that is an altogether different story. In 
the steps which, as the Home Secretary announced 
in the Commons on Friday, it has taken to 
prevent foreign Communists from participating in 
the Conference of British Communists at Glasgow, 
the Government has our complete sympathy. It 
would not indeed be consonant with the Premier’s 
declared desire for a better feeling between the 
classes to allow these men to come into this 
country and add their infusion to the poison of 
class hatred which the Communist creed enforces, 
at a time when employers and employed must pull 
together or perish. If our British Communists 
wish to confer with their Russian eomrades, let 
them go to Russia to do it. They will find there 
a more congenial atmosphere. 


TRADE IN ARMS 


Bolshevik newspapers have been using the 
League of Nations Conference on the Inter- 
national Trade in Arms as a stick with which to 
beat the British Government. The British 
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reluctance to consider warships and aeroplanes as 
implements of war is cited as an attempt to wreck 
the conference. At the same time no reference 
is made to the very unfortunate effects of Russia’s 
refusal to attend the conference at all. It is not 
surprising that Poland and Rumania do not wish 
to publish returns of their import of arms while 
their eastern neighbour refuses to accept any 
form of control at all. Probably these two coun- 
tries will accede to the Convention only after a 
couple of years, and even then the Convention 
will come up for revision every two years instead 
of every five years, as had originally been the 
intention. Naturally special facilities granted to 
Poland and Rumania are apt to cause their other 
neighbours uneasiness, and the hopes that the 
Convention will be really effective diminish accord- 
ingly. In other respects, however, the conference 
has made good progress during the past week. 


THE IMPERIAL RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


The decision of the Government to create an 
Imperial Research Committee, corresponding in 
the civil sphere to the Imperial Defence Com- 
mittee, is eminently wise. The need for some 
such body was pointed out twenty years ago by the 
Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, and several other 
important Chambers of Commerce, and has been 
intensified by subsequent developments in the 
Empire. Men of business all over the Empire 
have long been aware of the importance of the 
fuller and more systematic collection of informa- 
tion bearing on the resources and requirements of 
the Dominions, India, and other possessions, and 
of a nearer approach to uniformity in commercial 
legislation and usage. But there has been 
virtually no machinery which could be worked 
to these ends or for the mobilization of the 
Empire’s economic power. Now at length the 
Research Committee is to be set up, and we may 
look for real progress in these far too long 
neglected matters. 


THE EMPIRE AND EUROPE 


The problems due to Great Britain’s peculiar 
geographical position on the borders of Europe, 
to which we refer in a leading article, would not 
be solved by Mr. Bruce’s suggestion that the 
Dominions should send ambassadors to the Court 
of St. James’s, but they would be brought one step 
nearer solution. We are inclined to the belief that 
still more important would be the formation of a 
Dominions Secretariat in London, which would 
resemble in many respects the League of Nations 
Secretariat in Geneva. It would be divided into 
different sections to deal with health, finance, 
economics, social welfare, emigration and other 
matters upon which Imperial co-operation is neces- 
sary. As matters stand at present, Ministers from 
the Dominions come all too rarely and at consider- 
able personal inconvenience to London, where the 
time at their disposal allows them only a rather 
superficial discussion of the many problems at 
issue. A permanent Imperial secretariat would be 
able to do invaluable work in preparing the way 
for such conferences and in assisting in carrying 
out the recommendations and decisions after the 
conference was over. 


UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 


The difficulties of finding a compromise between 
the demands of Europe and the demands of the 
Empire are so great that sooner or later they may 
lead to fundamental alterations in the work of the 
League of Nations. While Great Britain js 
reluctant to adopt compulsory arbitration in any 
form other than that provided for in the League 
Covenant, different nations of Europe are signing 
treaties by which they agree to settle every pos. 
sible dispute between each other by pacific means. 
There is in Europe a growing desire to establish 
some form of European United States. It is real. 
ized that, especially in Eastern Europe, many 
frontiers which take political factors into considera- 
tion are unfair economically, and vice versa. It 
is thus all the more urgent to diminish the import- 
ance of frontiers by trade and transit facilities, by 
still more adequate procedure for the protection of 
minorities, and by the steady development of com- 
pulsory arbitration. Therefore, since Great Britain 
cannot accept the system of sanctions which must 
lie behind compulsory arbitration, the tendency 
on the Continent now is to try to establish the 
United States of Europe without the inclusion of 
Great Britain. 


SANCTIONS 


This effort to create a United States of Europe 
is not in any way directed against Great Britain 
and it would indeed probably win the full 
approval of the British people. Count Coudenhove- 
Kalergi, the founder of the Pan-Europa move- 
ment, who has been in London during the last 
few days, explains that, in his view, the world 
should be divided politically into five groups— 
Pan-America, Pan-Europe, Pan-Asia, the British 
Empire and Russia, which has now to be con- 
sidered as a political continent in itself. Quarrels 
between States would, as at present, be brought 
before the League of Nations for settlement 
through the League’s ordinary machinery. Should 
sanctions become _ necessary, however, only 
Members of the interested group or groups would 
be compelled to take part. In this way, Great 
Britain’s obligations to take part in military opera- 
tions at the behest of the League Council would 
be confined to quarrels directly involving some 
part of the British Empire. That is to say, the 
British Government would have no need to worry 
about sanctions at all. We have referred at some 
length to this scheme because, with substantial 
modifications, it might lead to a solution of the 
Empire-European difficulty, which is undoubtedly 
a grave one. 


ARMS AND SECURITY 


Germany still waits with relative patience until 
such time as Great Britain and France have been 
able to decide what are her military defaults. 
When one looks hack across the past six years, 
one is appalled by the amount of misery and 
muddle that might have been avoided had there 
been less hesitation and delay. In French 


diplomatic circles it is suggested that the list of 
military defaults is not nearly so serious as is the 
evidence which will be published to prove that 
Germany has entirely reconstructed the cadre of 
her army, so that, at very short notice, she could 
put in the field divisions nearly as well trained as 
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were those in 1914. General von Seeckt may well 
have done all he can to reconstruct Germany’s 
forces, but this does not greatly alarm us, since 

ns rather than men count in modern warfare. 
It only goes to prove that, even with active and 
numerous Commissions of Control, militarism can- 
not be crushed out of a nation by force. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S DEFENCE 


Mr. Churchill has never been in better form than 
in the debate on the Labour motion to reject the 
Finance Bill. To be sure the Labour attack on 
him was barely worthy of its leader, Mr. Snowden, 
and Mr. Churchill had and used the opportunity 
provided by the criticism that this Budget lavishly 
relieves the directly taxed in order to concentrate 
on the indirectly taxed. As he showed, the differ- 
ence in this respect between Mr. Snowden’s Budget 
and his own is barely perceptible—a matter of one- 
sixth of one per cent. But if this is not ‘‘a rich 
man’s Budget,’’ as Socialists contend, still less is 
ita Budget uniquely reprehensible, as the Liberals, 
or some of them, argue, in that after the war it 
imposes new taxation. These wide, reckless 
accusations have no support in facts. The only 
useful criticism, apart from complaint of heavy 
expenditure common to all Budgets since the war, 
is that directed to one or two features of the Pen- 
sions scheme and that aimed at the charge put on 
British-produced artificial silk. 


THE INSURANCE DEFICIENCY 


We hinted in our earlier criticism of the Pensions 
scheme that some relief might properly be given 
to at any rate the employers in respect of the 
deficiency levy for unemployment. It is satis- 
factory to learn from Mr. Churchill that some such 
relief is to be given, to employers and employed 
alike. What the exact procedure will be we are 
not yet allowed to know, and indeed it may be 
some little time before the Government finally 
decide on it. But the deficiency levy of 4d. a week 
from the employer and 8d. a week from the worker 
need not be continued till the unemployment fund 
is restored to solvency if the Government can see 
its way to a grant of public funds on the requisite 
scale. Meanwhile, greater stringency in the 
administration of the dole may help the situation. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXPENDITURE 


Though Lord Banbury fell into some exaggera- 
tion when he described the present expenditure on 
the Civil Service as five times what it was twenty 
years ago, for in suggesting this ratio he ignored 
the altered purchasing power of money, he was 
perfectly sound in his contention that the nation is 
spending more on the Civil Service than it can 
afford to do. We are not indeed at the height of 
that madness which in 1919-20 forced Civil Service 
expenditure up to the fantastic total of £557 
millions, but we are spending £222 millions where 
IN 1913-14 we spent only £57 millions. What is 
there to show for it that is commensurate with this 
huge outlay ? Lord Clarendon, who provided the 
official reply to Lord Banbury, was unable to 
produce a single telling fact. Nor can anyone else 
justify such outlay. It is disproportionate even in 


a Budget for £800 millions, and if it cannot be 
substantially reduced year after year no one now 
living will ever see a Budget of reasonable size. 


FRANCE AND ABDEL KRIM 


The path of politicians in France is strangely 
varied. M. Caillaux, the traitor, may yet be the 
financial saviour of France, whereas M. Malvy, 
his companion in distress may, by his recent visit 
to Madrid, spare France a long and expensive 
struggle against Abdel Krim. To what extent 
France and Spain have been able to reach an 
agreed policy in dealing with the Rifi insurrection 
is not yet clear, but it will probably no longer be 
possible for bands to invade the French zone and 
then retire to the security of Spanish territory, 
and it will certainly be more difficult for Abdel 
‘Krim to obtain food and supplies from abroad. 
Negotiations between the French and the Rifis 
may well begin within the next week or two, but 
one may expect these negotiations to be protracted 
and dangerous. Abdel Krim has won too many 
successes during the last few months to submit 
willingly to the suzerainty of Mulay Yussef as 
Sultan of Morocco, and his followers will certainly 
not exceed him in moderation. 


THE EARL OF YPRES 


The Earl of Ypres, who died last Saturday and 
whose funeral took place with full military honours 
in London on Tuesday, will always be remem- 
bered as the Commander-in-Chief of the Con- 
temptibles, who led his army through Mons and 
the Marne, and saved his country and the whole 
Allied cause by his dogged defence of the Salient 
in the First Battle of Ypres. A cavalry com- 
mander whose most brilliant work was done in 
the South African War, his conduct of the 
campaign in France was certainly not glitteringly 
successful but was nevertheless probably as much 
so as that of any other available British general 
would have been. Plunged suddenly into condi- 
tions as different as possible from those which 
had been previously conceived, he made up for 
what he lacked of genius with a superb courage 
and determination. He was, indeed, the embodi- 
ment of courage: and that for a soldier is no 
mean epitaph. 


THE HUDSON MEMORIAL 


The controversy over Mr. Epstein’s panel on 
the Hudson Memorial in Hyde Park has been 
wantonly magnified into a Press stunt. That 
there have been many expressions of disapproval 
is undoubtedly true, though the attack of those 
who disapprove of it should more fairly have 
been directed not against the artist—whose 
style was well known when his work was 
commissioned—but against the body which com- 
missioned it. But when we paid a visit this 
week to the Memorial, prepared by the newspaper 
reports to find a wordy affray raging between 
infuriated protagonists gathered before it, we 
found instead quiet groups of the public most of 
whom seemed to be engaged in genuine, if puzzled, 
admiration of the panel. It is impossible to judge 
the work by the photographs of it which have 
appeared in the Press. It must be considered in 
relation not only to the rest of the plain and 
dignified masonry of which it is a part, but also 
to the whole Bird Sanctuary. So considered we 
are bound to say that, for our part, we found it 
not merely undistressing but positively and 
compellingly beautiful. 
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THE EMPIRE AND EUROPEAN 
SECURITY 


INCE 1919, when Germany was called upon 
S to sign a Treaty by which she forfeited much 

of her territory and treasure, all discussions 
of security have been based on the idea that Ger- 
many was the potential disturber of the peace. 
For the moment at any rate Germany’s policy 
towards this country and France is a policy of 
conciliation and one might, therefore, anticipate a 
rapid solution of the security problem. The 
election of President Hindenburg has _ not 
diminished Berlin’s willingness to discuss a Pact, 
by which Germany would accept the present 
Western frontier as permanent and would make 
no effort to change the Eastern frontier by force. 
This promise in itself involves considerable 
sacrifice on the part of those Germans who had 
hoped that their conquering armies would save 
them in the near future from the unpleasant con- 
sequences of the military defeat of 1918. Again, 
a day or two ago the principal German delegate to 
the League of Nations Conference on the Inter- 
national Trade in Arms, Munitions and Imple- 
ments of War stated that Germany would be 
willing to sign a Convention abolishing entirely 
the use of poison gases in warfare. We do not 
exaggerate the importance of this offer, since 
previous promises on the conduct of war have not 
always been kept, but the offer indicates a welcome 
spirit of co-operation and conciliation. In these 
circumstances, then, the prospects of establishing 
lasting peace in Europe would seem favourable. 

Paradoxically, however, a solution of the 
security problem depends less upon Germany than 
upon the British Empire and France. During 
the last ten days there has been more talk of 
‘‘elucidations ’’ in the security discussions. It 
would be more honest, and, we believe, more help- 
ful to declare quite frankly that ‘‘ elucidations’”’ 
are in reality expressions of a profound difference 
of opinion. France insists that Great Britain 
should come to the defence of Poland if she is 
attacked ; Great Britain insists that she cannot, and 
will not, do any such thing. The obstacle to 
Franco-British agreement is not one of detail, but 
one of principle. 

It is important in this connexion to realize the 
feelings of the average Frenchman. When the 
original Anglo-American Pact to guarantee French 
security fell through, France was told that she 
must look to the League of Nations for protection. 
Mainly owing to the initiative of a British Conser- 
servative Government, the Draft Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance was drawn up and, after some hesita- 
tion, was accepted in principle by France. The 
British Labour Government, however, rejected 
this Draft Treaty with scorn, but, at the last 
Assembly, collaborated with the French in the com- 
pilation of the famous Geneva Protocol, which was 
to provide for the pacific settlement of every 
possible form of dispute. In its turn the British 
Conservative Government has rejected with equal 
scorn this Geneva Protocol and has proposed in 
its place a Western European Pact. The French 
Government points out that, by Article 10 of the 
League Covenant, ‘‘the Members of the League 
undertake to respect and preserve as against 
external aggression the territorial integrity and 
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existing political independence of all Members of 
the League,” and that, therefore, Great Britain js 
quite definitely under the obligation to assist 
Poland, possibly by military measures, and cer. 
tainly by economic measures, should Polish terri. 
tory be unjustly invaded. In _ international 
politics no country acts or has the right to act 
from purely altruistic motives and French insis- 
tence upon the rights of Eastern European 
nations to protection is, of course, due less to 
devotion to Poland than to an appreciation of the 
value of Poland as a barrier between Germany and 
Russia. But the determination of France to sign 
no security pact which does not make provision 
for the protection of Eastern European States js 
none the less firm on this account and, in remind- 
ing the British Government that the Covenant of 
the League is a definite Treaty which has been 
signed and ratified by the British Empire, France 
wins the moral support of almost every State 
in Europe. The comments on British perfidy and 
hypocrisy in large sections of the foreign Press at 
the present moment do not make very pleasant 
reading. 

The problem before the British people, how- 
ever, is quite as difficult as that which faces the 
different nations of Europe. It is absurd to pre. 
tend that the manhood of Great Britain, to say 
nothing of that of the Dominions, would hurry to 
the recruiting stations to defend the frontiers of 
Poland or Rumania. This is not only due to the 
fact that we are not convinced of the justice of 
these frontiers. War is far more likely to break 
out in Eastern or South-Eastern Europe than 
along the banks of the Rhine and those people 
who hold that some form of cordon sanitaire can 
prevent war in the East from spreading to the 
West are, we believe, profoundly mistaken. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that, as matters 
stand at present, public opinion in Great Britain 
may agree that Germany’s Western frontiers must 
not be changed, but it does not agree that Ger- 
many should take no steps to abolish the Polish 
Corridor or to regain complete control of Upper 
Silesia. 


These facts are not new facts, and we only 
recapitulate them because we feel the moment has 
come when the British Government should formu- 
late a definite foreign policy. One day France is 
informed that Great Britain can accept no obliga- 
tions of any sort East of the Rhine; the next day 
she is told that Great Britain always carries out 
her Treaty obligations and that in no circum- 
stances will she fail to carry out those of the 
League Covenant. The resulting confusion is bad 
not only for British prestige but also for European 
peace. British prosperity depends to a great 
extent on a peaceful and prosperous Europe, but 
it also depends upon agreement and co-operation 
between the component parts of the British 
Empire. The British Empire calls upon us to accept 
no new commitments in Europe and to diminish 
the importance of those commitments we have 
already accepted. Europe, on the other hand, 


reminds us of our share of responsibility for its 
present difficulties and dangers and points out how 
completely aeroplanes and poison gases have 
destroyed our former geographical advantages. 
Somehow a compromise has to be found between 
these two attitudes and it is this task, even more 
than the distrust between France and Germany, 
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which delays a solution of the problem of security. 

If these issues are faced with frankness and 
courage, some way out of them will probably be 
found. The French Government, no less than 
the German Government, needs peace. Possibly 
Germany can be persuaded to give some addition«! 

uarantees of security in the East and France can 
be persuaded to explain to her Eastern Allies that 
slight alterations in the status quo would be less 
disastrous than a new world war. In this way the 
more immediate question of the relations between 
Germany and her neighbours on the East and 
West might be settled. There would then remain 
the major problem of the relations between the 
British Empire and the League. It is quite essen- 
tial, if any feeling of co-operation is to grow up in 
Europe, that the British Government should have 
constructive suggestions ready by the League 
Assembly in September to replace the Draft 
Treaty and the Protocol, which have been rejected 
at its request. For both these tasks it is essential 
for the British Government to decide, and if 
possible to explain, without delay to what extent 
it considers it is bound by the provisions of the 
League Covenant. 


THE TEACHER PROBLEM 


T seems impossible to get this country to take 
| cet, in any serious sense, of its position as 

to education. No doubt it hears a great deal 
about education in these days; it grumbles; it 
wonders whether the game is worth the candle; 
and just allows the ‘*‘ Board School ”’ business to 
go on, neither acquiescing nor opposing. No 
amount of effort, not even Lord Eustace Percy's 
ubiquitous energy in speech-making, in which he 
excels every predecessor in his office, can stir the 
public to face an educational question. The sur- 
prise of compulsory education shocked it fifty 
years ago into a recognition of Board Schools and 
it has hardly absorbed a single idea as to national 
education since. Quite naturally, though School 
Boards were done away with in 1902, the public 
still speaks only of ‘‘ Board Schools’’; a county 
school or an elementary or secondary school means 
nothing to it. Well, no one, at any rate none that 
is not a fool, wants the general public to concern 
itself about details of school administration; but 
it is important that the country as a whole should 
give some thought to school policy. What goal 
is it aiming at? What does it want for its money ? 
Does it want a really well-educated people? Or 
does it want to get through with as little education 
as itcan? Until the country faces these questions 
it will be impossible for the experts either to legis- 
late or administer on intelligent, or even intel- 
ligible, lines. 

The whole finance of education turns on these 
questions. As in every other department, if you 
want the best article you must pay for it. You 
cannot educate cheaply. Either have the best or, 
if we cannot afford the best, face the situation and 
give up the pretence of national education. 


If the public had given any thought to these 
Matters, it would long ago have come hard up 
against the teacher problem. Lately, it is true, 
stimulated by the popular Press, the public has 
been thinking, or at any rate reading, about 
teachers. Why? Because the Burnham award 


has aroused alarm lest teachers be overpaid. It 
has been so ever. Almost no interest is taken in 
teachers or their work, except when it is a ques- 
tion of paying or not paying them for what they 
do. But unfortunately it is impossible to gauge 
with any intelligence what a teacher ought to be 
paid until you have considered the value of what 
he does and what he ought to do. One thing is 
clear: if you want to have children taught, you 
must have somebody to teach them; and on that 
person will turn the whole business of school. 
If he or she is any good at all, to the children he 
teaches he will be guide, philosopher and friend. 
In influence upon them he will be second only 
to their father and mother; if they have a bad 
home, he will to a large extent supply the place 
of parent. On the other hand the teacher cannot 
rise above his own level. He cannot put children 
on lines either different from or better than his 
own. He can put into them what has been put 
into him, and that may be matter above his natural 
level, but it is a perfectly idle process so far as 
developing the child is concerned. Therefore the 
whole problem of education must resolve itself into 
the question how to get the best teachers, Build- 
ings, books, inspectors, education authorities and 
Board of Education simply do not count in com- 
parison to the importance of the teacher. This is 
true of all, but especially of elementary education, 
for the obvious reason that working-class children 
have less helpful home surroundings than others. 
Elementary teaching is in every way more difficult 
than any other and therefore demands the best 
men and women as teachers. How are they to be 
got? That is the problem considered by the 
Departmental Committee, which has just issued a 
report on ‘ The Training of Teachers for Public 
Elementary Schools ’—a very important if rather 
disappointing document. The problem is full of 
apparent, if not real, impasses. Elementary 
schools need the best teachers, but professionally 
they do not attract the best. Until lately the pay 
was bad—now it is on the whole good—prospects 
were poor, and the estimation in which the voca- 
tion was held by the public very low—and it still 
is low. 

Teaching is not stimulating work except to the 
real teacher, which means first of all a lover and 
student of human nature, especially child nature. 
It is not strange in the circumstances that elemen- 
tary teaching does not attract the best people; in 
fact hardly any first-rate men and not nearly 
enough first-rate women. Most of the men who 
take it up are not more than third-rate; and with 
them it is a pis aller. The women are distinctly 
better. 

Thus the pivot on which the whole matter turns 
is defective. Can we reasonably expect the 
elementary schools to do what we demand of them ? 
It is quite true that most of the children do not 
leave school equipped to think for themselves or 
put on lines to do it. Most of them, it is true, 
leave school at fourteen; and it is only fair to 
consider, how many boys and girls at public 
schools can think for themselves at fourteen? Yet 
really it only means that the elementary teacher’s 
job is more difficult and must be thought out 
higher up. The smallest child can be got to use 
its brain and not merely to imitate or absorb. But 
you want a different type of person from the aver- 
age elementary teacher to get the child to do it. 
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For this work—this divine calling, as it might 
justly be regarded-—we want the very best women 
and men—we advisedly put women first in this 
connexion—from Oxford and Cambridge, people 
of gentle bringing up, who have been to the best 
schools and to the ’Varsity and then had a year’s 
training in professional teaching. That is what is 
wanted, but it cannot be got. There are a few of 
this type among elementary teachers, but only 
very few. The work has to be done with very 
different material. Put crudely but honestly, the 
problem is how to make the best of not very good 
material; one might indeed say, how to make the 
best of a bad job. 

Some would insist that all elementary teachers 
should have gone through a university course, 
spending a year at a training college afterwards. 
This is impossible practically, as there are not 
nearly enough university men and women avail- 
able. Neither would it be good policy to pursue, 
at any rate for many years to come. It would tend 
to make large numbers of men and women take up 
university work who are not of calibre equal to it, 
and would conversely tend to lower university 
standards to these people’s level. As it is now, 
much of the work done at some of the new so- 
called universities is not in any correct sense 
university work. Merely to have a degree is 
nothing: it may be worse; it may be a fraud. 

The Departmental Committee recognize that the 
two years course at a training college must 
remain the normal course for the average man and 
woman going in for elementary teaching. This 
course is partly higher general education, partly 
technical training in giving lessons. How far 
such a course will succeed in moulding the teacher 
desired depends mainly on the principal of the 
college in question, for a principal makes his or 
her own staff. If it is recognized frankly that there 
is a great deal such a course can never accomplish, 
it will be found that there is also much that it 
can. We regret that the Report tends to 
emphasize the professional or technical side of the 
work of a training college. In our view the educa- 
tional side is incomparably more important. 
What these teachers lack is higher education. 
Most of them give a lesson neatly and slickly 
enough and they may be able to make the children 
remember the lesson; at any rate remember it long 
enough to reproduce it nearly tel quel at some 
examination. But what good when it is done? 
The child will not for this be one whit the better 
able to think, and within a few months of leaving 
school will have utterly forgotten every word of 
the lesson. What does remain is not lessons but 
the influence of the teacher’s personality. That 
personality is built up and developed not by tech- 
nical but by higher education, which is spiritual 
as much as intellectual. 


PEERESSES AND POINTS OF VIEW 


By Mrs. EpGar DUGDALE 


AST week the Peers rejected, by a majority 
of only two votes, Lord Astor’s Bill 
enabling Peeresses in their own right to 
sit in the House of Lords. The question was 
debated with the eloquence and decorum habitual 
to that place. Nevertheless there was an 
amateurish touch about the whole discussion, a 
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hasty piling up of barricades of argument, an un- 
certainty in the choice of the weapons of dialectic 
very uncharacteristic of that expert assembly. 
The opponents and the champions of the Bill both 
seémed a little flustered. Not that the machine. 
gun fire about Writs, Patents and the British 
Constitution caused much confusion in the ranks 
of the Peeresses’ protagonists. Lord Birkenhead 
therefore dragged a Big Bertha on to the field 
when he proclaimed that the present Government 
will not quit office without bringing forward pro- 
posals for the reform of the House of Lords. But 
this big gun, fired as it was by a Secretary cf 
State, proved to be of rather too high a trajectory 
to deal the havoc that was presumably intended 
among the supporters of Lord Astor’s ‘* piece- 
meal proposal.’’ The shell flew over the heads of 
the combatants who were scuffling round the 
Peeresses. Maybe its explosive capacity will be 
demonstrated at some later date. 

Lord Astor, on the other hand, had equipped 
himself with a collection of miscellaneous small- 
arms for the defence of his Bill. He had arrows 
neatly tipped with logic and justice. With logic, 
since women can already be barristers, Judges and 
Queens. With justice to ‘certain ladies,” to 
** the other sex,’’ and to ‘‘ this House.’’ Having 
shot these off he brandished a cudgel. “I am 
not going to argue whether there is a woman's 
point of view. There is.’ 

The interest of the feminine audience in the 
Peeresses’ Gallery must have risen at this point. 
If one can generalize at all about women it might 
be to say that they all enjoy having a man try to 
explain their point of view. Lord Astor, 
however, added very little to the sum of human 
knowledge on this subject. Having merely 
observed that ‘‘ on certain great moral questions "’ 
it was ‘‘ frequently different to that of men ’’ and 
in his opinion higher, he launched a fresh 
argument, so curiously constructed that it is really 
worth more careful examination than it seems to 
have got at the time. ‘‘ If your Lordships [said 
Lord Astor] reject this proposal to-day, you will 
be alienating the large body of thinking women. 
The time may come when your Lordships may 
have to take drastic, it may be even desperate, 
action in rejecting what you honestly consider to 
be a revolutionary proposal, submitted to you by 
a chance majority representing a transient opinion 
in the country. Your Lordships may then decide 
to have an open conflict with another place. . . « 
I hope that if that time should ever come your 
Lordships will not find that you have lost the 
support, the approval, and the confidence of 
thinking women by excluding them from your 
Lordships’ House.”’ 

We hope not indeed! That would be an ugly 
trick for the ‘‘ thinking women’”’ to play in 
revenge for the exclusion of the Peeresses! It 
seems more reasonable to suppose that if the House 
of Lords should ever decide to try a fall with the 
House of Commons, the feminine half of the 
nation will do its best to judge the case on its 
merits. Let us imagine for the sake of argument 
that our two legislative bodies came to grips over 
a proposal for a Capital Levy. Would all the 


organized women’s Societies that are supporting 
the Qualification of Peeresses Bill to-day pledge 
their approval to the House of Lords in advance 
on that question, if this Bill were passed? Of 
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course they would not. The expectation pays a 
poor compliment to their intelligence. 

To return to this Bill. The opinion of 
“thinking men’’ seems (judging by the facts 
revealed in the debate) to be remarkably evenly 
divided about it. The House of Lords, the 
present Cabinet—the Cecil family—all these are 
organisms renowned for their homogeneous 
structure. Yet we find the Lords rejecting the 
Bill by a majority of two on a Division in which 
one hundred and fifty eight Peers (presumably 
all thinking hard) took part. We learn from Lord 
Salisbury’s speech that his colleagues in the Cabinet 
were so little at one on this matter that some of 
them might have torn him in pieces if Lord Astor’s 
Bill had been taken under the Government’s 
wing. This circumstance must have been very 
stimulating to the Lord Privy Seal’s own power 
of thought—and yet we find him opposing the 
Bill. His brother Lord Cecil of Chelwood, on the 
other hand, spoke, and voted, for it. 


There seems no earthly reason, even allowing 
for a justifiable amount of bias, why women 
should be much more unanimous ir advoeating 
the admission of the hereditary Peeresses into the 
House of Lords than these men showed themselves 
to be. Women are perfectly capable of weighing 
the objections that were advanced in debate 
against the Bill. These made up in quantity what 
they may have lacked in quality. Lord Salisbury 
was swayed by his conviction that the Sovereigns 
and the Prime Ministers who granted patents to 
the existing Peeresses had never intended that 
these ladies should be legislators. Lord Birken- 
head contended that a measure to make them so, 
put forward by a private member, was disrespect 
to the King’s Prerogative. Lord Banbury feared 
disrespect of a more personal kind. He recalled 
an attempt made by a lady M.P. “in another 
place ’’ to hold him down by the coat-tails when 
he rose to make a speech. 


With such arguments as these did noble Lords 
contrive once more to ward off the advance guard 
of the petticoated army. It seems clear that the 
next assualt may carry the citadel unless the Peers 
change their tactics, man Lord Birkenhead’s big 
gun, and devise entrance-qualifications for a 
reformed Upper House that shall depend more on 
brain than on sex. Then the question might be 
left to settle itself. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 
EXHIBITIONS 
Tue Mayor Gatviery (18 Cork Street, W.1). Paintings by 


Winifred Nicholson. On Thursday, June 4, and subsequently. 


THe XXI Gattery (Durham House Street, Adelphi, W.C.2). 
Pastels and Paintings by Bernard Sickert. On Thursday, June 4, 
and subsequently. 


THEATRES 
Wynpuam’s Tueatre. ‘ The Lie.’ On Saturday, May 30. 


Tue “Orv Vic.” ‘ Trelawny of the Wells.’ On Monday, 
June 1. 


St. James’s Tueatre. ‘ The River.’ On Tuesday, June 2. 
‘ Cleopatra.’ On Tuesday, June 2. 
‘The Dance of Life.’ On 


Daty’s THEATRE. 


Kinc’s THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH. 
Wednesday, June 3. 

HayMarKeTt THEATRE. 
on Friday, June 5. 


B.E.S.S. in ‘ Henry the Fifth.’ Matinée 
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JOKES FOR WOMEN 
By GERALD GOULD 


S it true that one half of the world does not 
[incr how the other half laughs—that there 

are two Comedies, one of the boudoir and one 
of the bar? Many people say it: more people 
imply it. Mr. Priestley, in ‘The English Comic 
Characters,’ his new book, stops short of the 
damning division; but he says (and it is a gross 
and palpable insult) that women do not like 
Falstaff. 


There are many things to be said about Comedy, 
and most of them have been said by Meredith. 
‘‘ Those who detect irony in Comedy do so 
because they choose to see it in life ’’—there is one 
of those illimitably veracious aphorisms, rich as 
the mines that branch and threaten under the feet 
of men: the more you dig out of it, the more is 
left: fetch up the precious metal and turn it this 
way or that in your hand, and it will give out 
new lights under all the changing rays of 
experience. (How it illuminates Falstaff!) Yet 
Meredith begins his own best comic book, ‘ The 
Egoist,’ with an aphorism more limited and limit- 
ing: ‘* Comedy is a game played to throw reflec- 
tions upon social life, and it deals with human 
nature in the drawing-room of civilized men and 
women. . . .”’ Of Shakespeare’s comic characters, 
however, he admits elsewhere that they will not 
fit the formula; they are ‘‘ creatures of the woods 
and wilds, not in walled towns, not grouped and 
toned to pursue a comic exhibition of the narrower 
world of society.’’ Mr. Priestley has sought to 
shut up Falstaff, not in a drawing-room, but in ‘a 
public-house : 


We have no reason to be surprised that women do not take 
kindly to Falstaff, however lively their sense of humour, for 
it is not only that he seems to them a gross old man, but 
that they suspect in him, and suspect rightly, their arch- 
enemy who would, if he had his way, undermine all their 
good work. What is he but that old rascal whose conversa- 
tion, which John, in his tiresome way, finds so fascinating, 
keeps a husband from his hearth and bed, night after night 
at the club? He is the wild-bird crying outside the domestic 
cage, the siren-song from the convivial circle, the tavern, 
and the club.... Women, however he may stir their 
laughter, cannot help disliking him... . 

I have an admiration for Mr. Priestley ; and I hope 


he will forgive me if I bid him go to. 


Mr. Priestley knows all women: he knows what 
‘‘all their good work ’’ is—which for my part I 
cannot imagine: he knows that they are for ever 
alien from the convivial circle : he knows that their 
business is to cage men, to keep them from club 
and pub: he knows the sex-war and its weapons, 
and perhaps he knows how it will end. But Mr. 
Priestley, Mr. Priestley, this is the philosophy of 
the ‘‘ comic,”’ not of Comedy! To this world 
belong the vengeful two-in-the-morning virago on 
the stairs and the hiccoughing husband who 
removes his boots on the door-step. Women 
‘‘cannot help disliking ’’ Falstaff—Falstaff, who, 
more than any other man that ever lived in the 
infinite world of the imagination, was loved by 
women in defiance of all decorum and sober 
sense! ‘‘ Thou whoreson little tidy Bartholomew 
boar-pig,’? one woman called him; it is true she 
was only poor Doll Tearsheet; but what sweet and 
musical excess of love she uttered! And Mr. 
Priestley himself quotes Hostess Quickly : ‘‘ Well, 
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fare thee well: I have known thee these twenty- 
nine years, come peascod-time; but an honester 
and truer-hearted man—well, fare thee well.’’ I 
am aware that the Hostess was not respectable, 
and that Mr. Priestley is talking of respectable 
women; but I do not think that in life, any more 
than in Shakespeare, women fall into these 
categories and remain there. I cannot conceive 
that there is any. woman born of woman who has 
not within her some capacity for the irrational 
tenderness of Mistress Quickly, or that there is 
any man who does not, like Falstaff, stand in need 
of it. And indeed Mr. Priestley goes further in 
this direction than I would go myself: he is led 
by his insane passion for meaningless generaliza- 
tion (I use these words, of course, only in the most 
friendly and Pickwickian sense; all men are insane 
when they generalize about women, and all their 
generalizations are meaningless; and here I have 
presented Mr. Priestley with a generalization of 
my own, on which he can retort my epithets)—he 
is led, I say, by his passion for generalization, to 
identify Mistress Quickly with the whole of woman- 
kind. ‘‘ She hasall her sex’s delight in a plausible 
and ingratiating rascal.’’ That is to say, all 
women delight in Falstaff, whom no woman can 
help disliking! I have often laboured the folly of 
making sweeping statements, for which the data 
cannot possibly exist, about the relations between 
men and women: in this typical self-contradiction 
may that folly find its grave. 


Mr. Priestley is a very able and distinguished 
critic; it is the method which has betrayed him. 
There is nothing so special as a generalization : 
the critic who approaches his subject with a pre- 
conceived notion is bound to force the facts into a 
waistcoat so strait that they cannot draw breath 
inside it. Confine Comedy in the drawing-room, 
and it must break the windows to let in air: shut 
it in the tap-room, and it will laugh the roof down. 
A Comedy which missed the crude would miss 
humanity : a Comedy which left out women would 
be no Comedy at all. For Comedy is a criticism 
of the whole of life, if of any part. And if we are 
to criticize it in its turn, we must look at all the 
facts it embraces. The critic must never forget 
that his subject is his object: his business is with 
what is there. 


It goes without saying that Mr. Priestley has 
entertaining and illuminating things to tell us 
about Falstaff; but I venture to suggest that he 
has missed something of what is there. He justly 
compares his hero to Hamlet and Don Quixote, 
for magnitude, for his hold upon men’s imagina- 
tion. But the comparison might have led him 
further. Like Hamlet, like Don Quixote, Falstaff 
is in a sense everybody. This, I hasten to add, is 
not a generalization about everybody: it is an 
assertion of the universal nature of art. And 
because Falstaff is everybody, he poses the univer- 
sal problem: and because he is embodied in a 
work of art, he implies a solution. When I was 
young, I used to lecture on the Idea of Comedy. 
Nowadays I am content to believe that the idea of 
Comedy is to make one laugh; but I admit degrees 
and kinds of laughter ; and the best kind—make of 
it what we will—is that which is roused by Falstaff, 
and which turns in the end to tears. It is laughter 
mixed with love; and I see no reason for supposing 
that women understand it less than men. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


HE first all night sitting of the present 
| Parliament subjected the good temper of 


members to a severe test. The facts were 
beyond dispute. In order that an additional half day 
should be devoted to the discussion of pensions an 
agreement was come to by the Whips of all parties 
to the effect that certain other business including 
the Scottish Poor Law should be passed without 
‘* prolonged ’’ debate. In open defiance of this 
agreement the Scottish members of the Labour 
Party proceeded to talk quite irrelevantly about 
their Poor Law from 11 at night until 6 in the 
morning. 

The sun had long risen and had brought with it 
a certain return of vivacity to the proceedings when 
Mr. Wheatley, the only ex-Cabinet Minister who 
had remained in his place, was unwise enough to 
intervene and to refer to the charge of broken 
faith with which the speeches of his supporters 
had been interrupted. Mr. Wheatley actually 
had the temerity to quote the words of what he 
himself referred to as the ‘* agreement ’’ that there 
should be no ‘‘ prolonged debate ”’ and explained 
that he was rising—seven hours too late—in order 
that that agreement might be carried out “‘ in the 
spirit as well as in the letter.’” Honourable Mem- 
bers gasped with astonishment at the impudence 
of such a statement. Some inclined to the opinion 
that Mr. Wheatley’s cleverness has been exag- 
gerated, others probing for deeper motives, 
suggested that it was his desire to bring out in the 
strongest colours the inability of the present leaders 
of his party to control their back benchers. What- 
ever his motive may have been, his action gave to 
Commander Eyres Monsell, the Chief Govern- 
ment Whip, the opportunity for which he had 
obviously been waiting. He is usually the most 
conciliatory, best natured, broadest smiling of 
mortals, but this morning he was moved by 
genuine and legitimate anger and his many friends 
were glad to see that one whose business it is to 
stroke could when he wished clench his fist and 
hit hard. He confined himself to reading from 
the Official Report the actual terms of the agree- 
ment and added that the night had not been wasted 
as it had shown the country how Socialists keep 
their bargains. During the round upon round of 
cheers that followed, the majority of the opposi- 
tion hung their heads in shame. They had no 
reply. 

* * 

The Labour Party have in this session been 
singularly unfortunate with their artillery. All 
their guns have been spiked before their grand 
attack, all their rifles have been loaded with blank 
ammunition. The outstanding features of the 
Budget have been, the reduction of the income- 
tax, the return to the gold standard, the scheme 
for giving pensions to widows, and the silk and 
artificial silk duties. | With regard to every one 
of these matters the Labour Party were at a dis- 
advantage from the start. So far as the income- 
tax is concerned the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer apologized last year for not reducing it 
and held out hopes of doing so at the earliest 
opportunity. He has also been one of the most 


consistent and vociferous supperters of the return 
to the gold standard, and it is a matter of common 
knowledge that his scheme for widows’ pensions 
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of which he boasted at the General Election, was 
founded, like the present one, on a contributory 
basis. For these reasons it is difficult for the more 
responsible members of the Opposition to take 
serious exception to the proposals of the Govern- 
ment, and for these reasons, too, the ex-Prime 
Minister is driven to talking clap-trap about silk 
being one of the necessities of the poorest classes 
and the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer is reduced, 
as Mr. Churchill said, to ‘‘ exploiting the most 
itiful prejudices of the street corner.”’ 

The debate on the second reading of the Finance 
Bill was therefore dull. All the arguments had 
been put forward so often and had been so often 
answered. We all know what Right Hon. 
Gentlemen on both sides of the House had to say 
about it because they had said it before and there 
was a feeling abroad that back benchers and new 


- members might be given a chance of airing views 


which, if not sound, might at least be novel. But 
it was not to be. Those who have made a habit 
of addressing the House cannot break themselves 
of it. They have the gift of tongues, they are not 
impeded by nervousness, they are sure of an 
audience, and they have no eyes for the clock. 


* * * 


The only element that lent interest to the pro- 
ceedings was the rumour that the Liberals were 
intending to have their turn at keeping the House 
up all night. During the afternoon and the earlier 
hours of the evening the Liberal benches were 
unusually empty. It was whispered that the bulk 
of the party had gone to bed in order to be fresh 
for the exertions of the night—like children whose 
nurses compel them to lie down in the afternoon if 
they are to sit up in the evening. Soon after ten 
o'clock they began to reappear, and while the 
long, violent speech of the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion was being answered by a long, gentle speech 
from the Prime Minister, the benches of the 
Liberal Party gradually filled. All their occu- 
pants appeared to be sharing a jolly secret and 
sat with knowing smiles upon their faces, warning 
the world in the words of their old slogan to ‘* wait 
and see.” 

At last the Prime Minister sat down. Up sprang 
a bunch of Liberals, but simultaneously the voice 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was heard— 
moving the closure. To the surprise of all and to 
the rage of the defeated Liberals the Speaker put 
the question. It meant that their deep laid plot 
had failed, that those long speeches—it is said 
that Commander Kenworthy’s was guaranteed to 
last for an hour and three-quarters—would never 
be delivered. Sir Alfred Mond and Mr. Runci- 
man took their defeat like old campaigners with a 
laugh. Not so the militant member for Leith. 
Captain Wedgwood Benn, seated and covered— 
for so the rule that governs such occasions pre- 
scribes—hurled indignant questions at the Speaker 
to which the Speaker refused to reply. Spectators 
of the comedy are grateful for these incidents and 
they will not easily forget the infuriated face of the 
gallant Captain, passionately appealing for the 
outraged rights of minorities, protesting that it was 
a scandal and a shame, the while his right hand 
held over his head a friend’s top hat many sizes too 
large for him which, had he left go of it for a 
moment, would have come down upon him like an 
extinguisher. First CITIZEN 


DISHONOURING THE FOUNTAIN 
OF HONOUR 


By DesmMonp CHAPMAN-HUSTON 


OT to put too fine a point on it, the 
Fountain of Honour has of recent years been 


' frequently dishonoured. Both the Liberal 
and the Conservative Parties have been guilty. 
When the Fountain of Honour is polluted not only 
is the Sovereign outraged; but the whole body 
politic is corrupted. The levity with which this 
gross crime has been committed is one of the 
darkest stains on contemporary politics. 

A few days after these lines appear in print Mr. 


“Baldwin will on the King’s Birthday issue his 


list of Honours. Will he have the patriotism, the 
courage and the foresight to make it an Honours 
List in reality and not in name? Every good 
citizen must hope so. Before the war political 
honours were so prostituted that no really self- 
respecting person cared to have them. Peerages 
were conferred for all sorts of obscure services 
which were seldom avowed and which were quite 
frequently unavowable. Then came the war when 
honours rained—nay, poured—on obscure ‘‘ indis- 
pensables.’”’ The Order of the British Empire 
was instituted and, with characteristic cynicism, 
the Prime Minister of the day distributed it so 
lavishly that busy persons really deserving of 
recognition had to spend time and energy 
endeavouring to avoid it. The effect of all this 
was bad at home, and in the Dominions deplor- 
able. Asa result, Canada and South Africa have 
intimated that they do not wish their citizens to 
receive Imperial honours or rewards and in Aus- 
tralia the whole system is regarded with suspicion. 
With the greatest respect for His Majesty they 
have nevertheless been foreed to state publicly that 
they have no respect for his Prime Minister. A 
moment’s serious consideration will show that the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain is abusing his 
powers when he advises the King to bestow 
Dominion honours without first consulting the 
Government concerned. 

Apart from honours being granted to undeserv- 
ing or even unworthy persons, the whole system 
on which they have hitherto been bestowed is 
absurd. Peerages have been given to successful 
grocers, company promoters, and financiers, and 
minor honours have been reserved for those who 
have served the Commonwealth in philanthrophy, 
science, art and literature. It would seem as if 
recognition were reserved for the mere money- 
makers while the creators of true wealth have been 
either ignored or insulted with cheap rewards. It 
is difficult, for example, to understand why a man 
like the late General Booth went to his grave 
without any official recognition. Surely he served 
and saved thousands of the King’s humblest sub- 
jects; yet it is doubtful if he even received an 
honorary degree from one of our great Univer- 
sities. Many Prelates wear high orders of 
Knighthood—and rightly so—yet he went unac- 
claimed. Is it right that a man like Sir James 
Frazer should have to wait for the Order of Merit 
all these years? ‘ The Golden Bough’ was pub- 
lished nearly forty years ago. These are only two 
names recalled at random, but what of our 
inventors, engineers, and philosophers? Is it 
only tradesmen and politicians who serve the 
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Empire, enrich the State, glorify history? Think 
of a country that allows an Alice Meynell to live 
and die unrecognized. True, such great names 
can afford to do without titles; but will a nation 
that neglects them survive? We have had no 
great cathedral built in England since St. 
‘-sl’s. Comes a man who builds us one and 
we ,.- him that faded acolade—a Knight- 
hood of the British Empire—and to-morrow will 
probably see another brewer among the Peers of 
Parliament. 

King Edward cheapened the Victorian Order so 
that it became a by-word. His present Majesty (it 
being in his personal gift) has awarded it so spar- 
ingly that it is now the most sought-after honour 
‘in the country, ranking with the discerning far 
higher than any mere political award. His 
Majesty has also steadfastly worked to restore by 
similar means to something like its proper estate 
the Order of the British Empire but, in view of 
its history, the task is a formidable one. A less 
reprehensible but equally undesirable practice is 
the lavishness with which Departmental honours 
are now distributed. No one grudges the Services 
generous recognition but it must be borne in mind 
that, at any rate in the higher ranks, they are well 
paid, they have dignified positions, security of 
tenure and pensions. All this comes from the 
harassed taxpayer who, poor worm, sometimes 
snatches from his unending and unrequited toil a 
moment in which to turn and wonder why suc- 
cess is only for the successful and perhaps even 
to dwell a little cynically on the truism that to him 
that hath shall be given, 


The present Government is expected to hold 
honours and dignities at their true worth. Let 
them prove it by seeing while they are in office 
that no honour great or small is given to anyone 
unworthy; that none are sold for political or any 
other considerations; that the Prime Ministers and 
Governments concerned are consulted before 
honours are conferred in the Dominions; that 
Departmental and Service honours are given with 
a more sparing hand and, above all, that true 
eminence in every walk of life is sought out and 
recognized. Thus may the Fountain of Honour 
once more become purified and worthy of its name. 
Rumour has it that the Birthday Honours List is 
to contain the names of many party hacks. Cer- 
tainly they have been active of late in pushing 
what is commonly described as their ‘‘ claims.’’ 
What claims, and against whom? Are the very 
foundations of the Empire to be shaken and the 
Sovereign’s name dragged into disrepute in order 
that the Conservative Party may not lack sup- 
porters? Are those who are doing the real work 
of the nation to go on being denied the encourage- 
ment recognition brings simply because Mr. 
Baldwin has party debts to pay? Democracy is 
awake and watchful: it knows the real from the 
shoddy and will no longer be bamboozled with 
accepting pinchbeck for gold. 

The position of the Throne is higher in popular 
estimation to-day than ever it was, and this is so 
because of the selfless devotion to duty of the 
Royal Home. Bound up with the position of the 

- Throne in the popular estimation is the safety of 
the Empire. By a noble and sparing use of the 
Royal prerogative the present Government can, 
while they are in office, do much to restore to it 
its rightful place of impregnable respect. 


30 May 


THE THEATRE 
HOME AND GARDEN 


By Ivor Brown 


The By Anton Tchehov. The Lyric Theatre, 
HAD intended to write about Mr. Lennox 
Robinson’s play ‘The Round Table,’ and 
now I see that any criticism must be an 

inquest. I have no wish to play coroner, but | 

would like to utter my belated protest against one 
kind of contemptuous comment, that this piece 
evoked. I did not care for the main theme of the 
piece and I was disappointed by the crudely 
farcical handling of the last act. But the first act 
and a half, which were atmospheric rather than 
narrative in their quality, were purely delightful. 

And they were delightful above all because the 

dramatist was doing that which is the commonest 

thing in life and the rarest thing on the stage; 

he was opening a front door and joining a 

family party. 

Some part at least of nearly every play happens 
in somebody’s home. But not in one case out of 
a hundred is the slightest flavour of domesticity 
conveyed. The room before us is always a lounge- 
hall or a library; in any case it will be the size of 
a parish-hall and show as little evidence of occupa- 
tion. If called a library it will contain two tower- 
ing cases of books all of the same colour and size; 
scene-painters, one gathers, do not find leisure for 
reading. If called a lounge-hall it will be the last 
place where anyone would lounge, since the blend 
of the trim and the magnificent that marks its 
decoration would scare the most audacious lounger 
into a disciplined position. Worse than the 
lounge-hall are the lounge-hall daughters, who 
have so obviously been spending the afternoon 
with the modiste and the hair-dresser and are 
incapable of the most fractional derangement of 
their devastating tidiness. 

Homes, as we know, are not like this. They do 
not abound in butlers who concentrate upon the 
formulation of aphorisms and recitals of family 
history. They are not often large, tidy, or 
luxurious. They are not populated by families 
who combine the best clothes with the worst morals 
and have scenes which are sparkling or sensational 
or both at once. Real family life does not occur 
in scenes; it just drags on. It is merry and 
muddled and drab and beautiful in the course of 
its journey from one meal to another. It is con- 
ducted by people who get untidy and have head- 
aches and are made very happy by drowsing over 
the draper’s advertisements in the evening 
journals. It is rich in the unfinished and unful- 
filled; papers are glanced at and not read, books 
are thrown aside, pianos are strummed, hopes are 
forgotten, letters are not posted, and tradesmen 
fail in their promises, while remaining faithful in 
their demands. 

Now and again this kind of thing finds its way 
on to the stage and the people with lounge-hall 
minds growl ‘ Manchester School’ and go away 
to look for another relay of epigrammatic butlers 
and Rue de la Paix ingenues. But one or two of 
us are moved and delighted when the dramatist 
opens a front door and lets humour and irony and 
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pathos play upon the rubbed arm-chairs in which 
folk who earn their livings and get a fortnight’s 
holiday at the sea dawdle of an evening or grumble 
or gossip or make love or make tea and muddle 
on to bed-time. Mr. Lennox Robinson showed 
us a home like that and the public has shown its 
resentment in the usual way. If not even Miss 
Thorndike, with all her prestige, could get the 
Drennan families of the suburb to face the 
Drennans of this play, it is obvious that the play- 
wright who is going eagerly to work on a domestic 
interior instead of staging some tedious sexual 
entanglement of the lounge-hall magnificoes is 
likely to labour more for glory than for gain. 

However the domestic taste is being met once 
more. Mr. Fagan has brought his Oxford produc- 
tion of ‘ The Cherry Orchard’ to Hammersmith 
and this play is the collector’s piece of its 
particular type, a masterpiece of the sombre tint 
and of the drifting actualities of the fireside. The 
Russians’ mood is not our own; they work their 
fidgets off in a philosophy that wanders nowhere 
and is to be taken as a kind of rumbling accom- 
paniment to the steaming of the Samovar. 
‘Since tea isn’t ready, let’s philosophize a bit,’’ 
says one of the characters in ‘ The Three Sisters,’ 
and some such fumbling with intellectual immensi- 
ties is the occupation of all Tchehov's heart-break 
houses. There are no “‘ scenes ’’ here, but swirl- 
ing drift of cross purposes, moral slacknesses, 
pottering round billiard-tables, and waiting for 
meals. ‘The Cherry Orchard’ presents a life 
which very few of us have met, that in which the 
bourgeoisie of pre-war Russia faced over their 
tattle and their tea-cups the ending of their com- 
fortable casual society. But it is essential and 
universal in its portrait of elderly children. 

I must confess that, owing to absence from 
London, I have not yet followed Tchehov to 
Hammersmith. Perhaps I never shall. My 
temptation to stay away is caused by the fact that 
in 1923 I saw the Moscow Art Theatre Company 
play this piece in Paris. I knew nota word of the 
language in which they spoke, but I found that 
four hours in their company went as a few speed- 
ing moments. That night remains, with my one 
glimpse of Duse, the richest of my theatrical 
memories. Impossible, I thought, that the flow 
and flutter of domestic society could be so perfectly 
presented; impossible too that in a presentation 
with so much of down-right realism such delicate 
patterns of beauty in movement and grouping and 
suggestion could be found. 

And this rhythmical texture of the piece did not 
seem to be imposed upon the subject but to grow 
out of it. The pettiness of the triflers and talkers 
became exquisitely poignant and futility itself took 
on the mask of loveliness. The author’s widow 
played the part of the owner of the orchard and 
her last parting with that dear kingdom was a 
miracle of muted grief. Never surely did a 


producer achieve such sensitive team-work as 


Stanislavsky. I ask no more of the theatre than 
he and Tchehov, in exquisite alliance, poured into 
these swan-songs of a crumbling social code. And 
yet all they were doing was to show us home 
and garden. 


Readews who experience any difficulty or delay in 
obtaining copies of the SatuRDay REVIEW regularly 
are asked to communicate immediately with the 


Publisher, g King Street, London, W.C.2. 
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NANNY 


By MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


T was unbelievable to David and Janet that Nanny 

should be leaving. They would have been less 

surprised to hear that Father was leaving. Father, 
after all, went away every morning and did not get 
back till nearly bed-time: he was a movable and un- 
stable item. But Nanny, like Mother, was of the order 
of eternal things: she had been there always from the 
beginning. She must, David thought, be an extremely 
old woman.. Yet now she was leaving them to be 
married; surely an extraordinary thing for her to do. 
Mother seemed to think so, too. ‘‘ Some people,’’ 
David had overheard her say to Father, ‘‘ seem never 
to know when they are well off.’’ 

She was going to marry Robert. David knew 
Robert quite well. He had frequently met him in the 
kitchen. He had a woolly beard that seemed to be 
fastened on round his ears, like Santa Claus’s; above 
it his two cheeks stuck out like apples and he had 
nice blue eyes which seemed always to be twinkling. 
David had liked him from the first and now it was a 
shock to him to hear that he was going to marry 
Nanny. He had never suspected that Robert and 
Nanny loved one another better than they loved him: 
he felt as if they had been practising a deception upon 
him all this time. ‘* Why, I declare! My boy’s quite 
jealous,”” said Nanny, and when they both laughed 
David blushed scarlet. 

When Nanny went there would be only Martha the 
housemaid left. Old Cookie had gone away some time 
ago and there was a new cook whom David hated 
because one day, when he jhad gone into the kitchen 
as usual, she had pointed o his footmarks on her 
newly-scrubbed floor and remarked tartly that little 
boys should learn to put their feet in their pockets. 

When the moment came for Nanny to leave, there 
was a hullabaloo. Nanny stood in the middle of the 
nursery with her hat and coat on, looking pale and 
embarrassed. A strange tin box with cord round it, 
which David had never seen before, stood near the 
door with her other coat and umbrella laid neatly on 
the top of it. Mother was there, too, and suddenly 
her face began to twitch. It was difficult at first to 
tell whether she was laughing or crying till, to David’s 
horror, two tears ran down her cheeks. He had never 
seen Mother cry; in fact, he had always believed that 
only children cried; and she was doing it quite quietly 
too, without any of the noise that he and Janet always 
made. Janet, seeing Mother cry, broke out suddenly 
into aloud howl. It was awful. Then Nanny stooped 
down and kissed him good-bye; as she did so, a tear 
ran out of her left eye and down the edge of her nose. 
At that, David too started whimpering and by the time 
he had pulled himself together again Mother was 
standing by the nursery window, looking out. 
‘* Hurry up, David! ’’ she was saying. ‘‘ Come and 
wave to Nanny.”” David went to the window. The 
cab was already moving away and in its window he 
saw Nanny waving a white pocket-handkerchief. 
When the cab had vanished round the corner and they 
suddenly found themselves alone in the nursery, it 
seemed as if the whole world was plunged into a 
profound silence. 


* * * 


Nanny’s new home was only two miles away. It 
was in one of a series of new red-brick and slate-roofed 
streets which sprawled up the side of what had been 
a beautiful wooded valley, until a few years ago the 
town had stretched a new arm and, at the end of the 
arm, had opened out a broad new hand which had 
laid hold of a whole wooded hillside. An estate at the 
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opposite side of the valley had been presented by its 
owner to the town and was now laid out as a public 
ark. 

: Most of their walks took them into the Park. They 
went there with Mother or Nanny and, after Nanny 
had left them, with Nurse. Nurse was the name of 
the new nurse. She was nice but she was different 
from Nanny and she had a curious smell of camphor 
and stewed prunes. 

Soon after Nanny’s departure, they were told that 
they were going to be taken to see her. Martha took 
them because Martha knew the way. They walked 
right through the Park and out by an iron gate at the 
far end into a strange new world. David was wear- 
ing a new straw hat so that he felt and behaved 
differently from usual. A cinder-path with a high wall 
on one side and a low one on the other, led up a steep 
hill. David climbed on to the low wall and walked 
along the top of it. When Martha told him to come 
down he took no notice. ‘‘ Very well! ’’ said Martha. 
‘If you tumble down an’ break your leg, don’t ask 
me to help you, ’cos I won’t: that’s all! Look what 
a good girl Janet is!’’ David looked down at Janet. 
She was holding Martha’s hand and she had her goody- 
goody face on, a face which always infuriated him. 
‘* It’s only because she’s frightened to climb the wall,”’ 
he sneered. 

Nanny’s house was called Number Twenty-Nine. 
Martha told David it was a flat; why, he could not 
understand because when the front-door was opened 
you saw a steep flight of stairs covered with new oil- 
cloth. ‘‘ Well, I never!’ said Nanny, beaming in 
the doorway. ‘‘ An’ David’s got a new hat, too! ”’ 
She shepherded them inside and shut the door. ‘‘ And 
how’s my precious? ’’ she asked, lifting up Janet and 
carrying her up the steep oilcloth stairs. The rooms 
smelt of polish and new carpet. In the kitchen a 
bright fire danced and crackled in the grate, and the 
shovel and poker and tongs and the handle of the 
oven-door shone like silver. There were three pots of 
geraniums in the window, with leaves like little green 
dusty plates tilted outwards towards the light. In the 
sitting room, which was never used and had a cold, 
inhospitable smell of its own, a mat with long white 
fur lay before the empty fireplace in which there was a 
pink paper fan. There was a mirror like a frozen pool 
over the mantelpiece with water-lilies on it, and on 
each side of it hung a beautiful painted plate in a red 
velvet frame. All the ornaments stood on woolly 
green mats. But the best thing in the room was the 
harmonium. You worked with your feet and, when 
you played it, it sounded like church. David was 
fascinated, and when Nanny lifted him on to the stool 
and let him play he was so entranced that he forgot all 
about everything else and took no notice when they 
left him there alone. Sometimes he forgot to work 
his feet; then the music gave a dismal howl and 
stopped. Afterwards, all through tea, David remained 
dazed and his feet felt as if they were still paddling 
up and down. 


* * * 


One day Martha told them that Nanny had a baby. 
David thought it rather funny of her to go in for a 
baby when she already had himself and Janet ; but then 
it had also been rather strange of her to marry Robert 
when she was so happy with them at home. The baby 
was called Joseph. It lay in its cot with large, clear 
eyes like little pools and it had two funny little round 
holes for a nose. David and Janet were rather 


embarrassed by it and it was a nuisance, too, the way 
it occupied so much of Nanny’s attention when they 
went to see her. 

But Janet soon discovered that a baby was almost as 
good as a doll, and by watching carefully what Nanny 
did to Joseph it was possible, she found, to get all 
sorts of ideas about the way to treat Ida and Blackie, 


the two Dolls which Mother had given her last birth. 
day. As for David, he took refuge more and more in 
the harmonium. Always now, soon after their arrival 
at Number Twenty-Nine, as they sat talking in the 
bright kitchen, he would become aware of a h 
somewhere in the pit of his stomach which would soon 
define itself as a burning desire for the cold, inhuman 
atmosphere which in his mind signified the Sitting- 
room: and then this impression again would clear and 
focus itself suddenly on the harmonium. He was bei 
irresistibly drawn towards the harmonium. ; 
when he thought no one was looking, he would sneak 


‘out of the room, close the door softly with a delicious 


feeling of escape and, blind and deaf to everything 
else, make straight for the harmonium.  Feverish} 
and impatiently he folded back the lid; then, pulli 
out the stops and paddling with his feet, he floated 
away, released at last, into the ecstatic world of his 
desire. Nothing but the news that tea was ready could 
prevail to call David back. ‘‘ That boy’s going to be 
a church-organist, I’ll be bound! ’’ said Nanny. 


* * * 


In course of time, as Joseph began to scramble about 
and become more of a little boy and less of a baby, 
David got accustomed to him, though he never really 
liked him; but that was because he was so much 
younger than himself. After all, both David and Janet 
could now read and write and David was getting on 
so well on the piano that he could play real hymns off 
by heart on Nanny’s harmonium. 


One morning, when Martha took them over to 
Number Twenty-Nine, they found that Joseph had been 
put into knickerbockers. They made him look smaller 
instead of bigger, but he was very proud of them and 
spent all his time climbing up and down stairs, 
although the knickerbockers were so tight that he had 
to lift his legs sideways instead of straight up like 
other people. With his big curly head and his tiny 
body he looked like the British Lion. Nanny took 
them into the kitchen and offered them Ginger Wine. 
She set wineglasses on the table and then went into 
the larder to get the bottle. Joseph took up one of 
the empty glasses and pretended to drink out of it. 
After that, he blew into it, making strange spluttering 
noises as though he was blowing a trumpet. Then 
he smiled slily at David and Janet. But David and 
Janet did not smile back: they looked away dis- 
approvingly and Joseph put the glass back beside the 
others. David drew one of the glasses nearer to him; 
he wanted to make sure that he didn’t get the one 
that Joseph had spluttered into. Nanny came back 
with a plate of biscuits and the bottle of Ginger Wine. 
She filled the glasses. The glass that Joseph had 
spluttered into went to Janet. Joseph ate biscuits and 
then drank with a crumby mouth, so that crumbs came 
off into his glass. Then he tried to rake them out 
with one finger. ‘‘ Fishes! ’’ he muttered pensively. 
** Joseph ! Joseph ! Give over! ’’ said Nanny. 


* * * 
That was the last time they saw Nanny. Soon after 


that, David and Janet went for a long visit to Granny. 
Granny lived in a beautiful house near the sea. In the 


fine weather they used to play all day on the sands. - 


One glorious day Father came to help and they made 
a castle so huge that Father and David and Janet could 
all stand upon it at once. They stayed upon it till 
the waves actually dashed against it and ate away the 
walls, and it seemed so dangerous that David and 
Janet yelled with delighted fear. And when at last 
they simply had to abandon it, they seemed to be right 
out in the middle of the sea, and on their head- 
long flight to the shore David’s knickerbockers were 
soaked through and Janet fell down four times and 
was drenched to the skin. 
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On wet days they played in the big nursery where 
there was a full-sized rocking-horse that Father used 
to ride when he was a little boy, and a drawer full 
of toys. There was a funny looking doll among the 
toys, with a sweet, rather horrible smell, which they 
called The Trooper, because they had once heard 
Father say that somebody or something smelt like a 
trooper by which he seemed to mean very much indeed. 
David’s favourite game in the nursery was to play at 
going a journey. A particular feeling of delight used 
to come over him when he played it, much the same as 
when he played the harmonium. The game consisted 
in turning all the toys of the toy-drawer and packing 
them on to the rocking-horse, and then David and 
Janet sat astride on the rockers at each end of the 
horse and the long, monotonous journey began. Miles 
upon miles they travelled and all the time they sang a 
curious song of their own invention which went in time 
to the rocking, and when they spoke it was in a 
strange tongue which they alone could understand. 
Janet was always the first to tire, but David generally 
succeeded in forcing her to remount and undertake a 
few more stages of the journey. Then, quite suddenly, 
he would tire of it himself. The excitement, the 
ecstasy inside him, would suddenly go out as if some- 
one had turned out the gas. Weariness and disillusion 
descended upon him and he found himself faced by the 
unendurable confusion of toys heaped upon the rocking- 
horse. Then he and Janet would sneak out of the 
nursery, abandoning everything. But infallibly, not 
long afterwards, the terrible voice of Nurse would be 
heard in the house. ‘‘ Master David! Master David! ”’ 
she shouted, with an upward lift on the last syllable, 
“Come up at once, both of you, and put away the 
toys!’’ Then in the blackness of disgust they would 
slink back into the nursery and the desolating process 
of putting-away would begin. Angrily and despair- 
ingly they heaped the toys pell-mell into the drawer, 
careless of order and method: and then, invariably, 
the drawer refused to shut. David struggled till he 
was red in the face, then he kicked the drawer 
viciously and attempted a half-hearted rearrangement 
of the obstructing toys. At the second try the drawer 
would stick again, but David with a desperate shove 
would overcome the obstruction and leave the nursery 
with a sigh of relief, secretly aware that some toy— 
The Trooper or the tin rainbow-striped humming-top— 
had been broken or bent in the process. 


In the evening, before they went to bed, they went 
for an hour to the drawing-room where Granny, who 
was small and fat and comfortable like a cottage-loaf, 
and wore a little white lace cap on her head, would read 
them entrancing stories in a soft, quiet voice that 
seemed always to be telling exciting secrets. And 
then they would be roused by the opening of the door 
and the presence of Nurse would be discovered stand- 
ing in the doorway, like a bad fairy. The hateful hour 
for bed had arrived. ‘‘ Not yet! Not yet! ’’ wailed 
David and Janet in chorus. ‘‘ One moment, Nurse ! 
One moment ! ’’ Granny would say in her gentle voice, 
“we're just finishing.’’ 


* * * 


When at last they returned home, years and years 
seemed to have passed, so that when, one day at lunch 
soon after their return, Mother told them that while 
they were away Nanny had died, they hardly realized 
what it meant. And not many months after that, 
when Martha came back from one of her Sundays-out 
she brought them the news that Robert had married 
again. ‘* Married again? ’’ said Mother indignantly. 
“And I’ve been sympathizing with him all this time.” 
“* Well’m,’’ said Martha, ‘‘ I think he can be excused. 
You see, there was no one to look after Joseph.”” But 
that didn’t seem to console Mother. She gave a little 
angry snort. ‘‘ And to think,’’ she repeated, ‘‘ that 
I’ve been sympathizing with him all this time.’’ 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Edstor of the Satrurpvay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

I Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer's name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 

4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


CAN BRITAIN BE SELF-SUPPORTING? 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—In a leading article with this title you ask 
how it is that, while in England during the last ten 
years the average yield of wheat has been 17.2 hun- 
dredweights an acre, in Scotland the average yield has 
been 21.6. I have no means at the moment of check- 
ing these figures but, assuming that you have verified 
the reference, I suggest that the explanation of the 
difference is fairly easy. In Scotland it is only on the 
best land, and where the climate is most suitable, 
that wheat is grown, whereas there is an enormous 
amount of second-class land in England on which 
wheat takes its place in the ordinary farming course. 
Many of your readers think of Scotland, no doubt, as 
“* Caledonia rude and wild,’’ the home of mountains, 
glens and golf links, but in the Lothians there is some 
of the finest land in the kingdom and this produces 
magnificent crops of wheat and potatoes. 

When talking to an agricultural professor at Cam- 
bridge the other day, who is keenly interested in pro- 
moting the system of costings in agricultural accounts, 
I pointed out that the system might tell the farmer too 
much and so lead to a reduction of the arable area. 
To this he replied that if costing shows that a field 
is not paying its way the only thing to be done is to 
lay it down to grass. 

As for Denmark, her soil is more uniform and her 
climate more equable than ours and—what is the most 
important of all—her people of all classes work harder 
than we do. Here, since the war, we have attained 
‘** a land fit for heroes to live in,’’ where it is always 
afternoon and soft jobs only are wanted. As for the 
city scavenger with his £3 or more per week, nobody 
pretends that his wage is an economic one. It is, in- 
deed, strictly political and is forced out of the rate- 
payers’ pockets because they are too idle to protect 
themselves by voting at municipal elections. 

I am, etc., 
C, F. Ryper 

Scarcroft, nr. Leeds 


THE HUDSON MEMORIAL 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—In their eagerness to comment on Epstein’s 
memorial tablet to Hudson the Press gave but meagre 
accounts of the proceedings of the unveiling ceremony. 
It took place in a secluded corner of the Park west of 
the Police Barracks. Here on Tuesday morning 
within a roped-in enclosure had assembled some two 
hundred invited men and women of the leisured, 
quietest type. Outside the ropes was a motley crowd 
of passers-by, most of whom had been momentarily 
attracted to the scene. Facing this audience, beneath 
the shade of plane trees were seated the Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. Cunninghame Graham, and one or two 
others. Behind them at the far edge of a railed-in 
stretch of green sward was the panel itself enwrapped 
in white sheeting. 

The whole of this mise-en-scéne was encircled on 
three sides by a raised mound covered with a pro- 
fusion of shrubs and trees that half concealed and half 
revealed the carpet of glowing English flowers spread- 
ing itself beneath them. From all sides the approaches 
are on grass thus emphasizing the natural quietude 
of this back eddy of the Park. 
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The first speaker was Mr. Cunninghame Graham, 
whose slim lithe frame, and tanned aquiline features 
crowned by a mass of whitening hair made him an 
arresting and un-English figure. It inevitably stimu- 
lated the eye of imagination, and despite his conven- 
tional English attire one saw him at one moment an 
aristocrat of Spain, and at another a sombrero-hatted 
horseman gazing with fixed vision across endless vistas 
of plain and prairie. As a speaker he appeared on 
this occasion to be somewhat overweighted by emotion 
—by his anxiety to do full justice to the supreme 
qualities of Hudson as a man, as a naturalist, and as 
a writer of English prose. One felt that possibly a 
Southern language with its warmth of phrasing and 
imagery might have offered a more adequate expres- 
sion for the fire of his sincerity and worship. 

If Mr. Cunninghame Graham represented the warmth 
and ardour of the south, Mr. Baldwin both in appear- 
ance and in restraint of manner and expression was 
typically English. Each in his own way was equally 
eloquent and convincing. Mr. Baldwin visibly impressed 
his audience—first by his unadorned account of Hud- 
son’s attempt to persuade the Government tocancel their 
grant to him of £150 a year because after his wife’s 
death he had just sufficient to live upon and therefore 
did not wish to add another halfpenny to the burden 
of the already over-burdened taxpayer in this country. 
Secondly by pointing out that whereas Britishers had 
ever been among the foremost pioneers and discoverers 
of the Globe, it was Hudson, a stranger to 
our shores, who had discovered many secrets of our 
bird life, and revealed many of the hidden beauties of 
our down lands. In his efforts to demonstrate the 
fineness of Hudson’s character and the fineness of his 
work Mr. Baldwin was really more eloquent than he 
knew, for unconsciously he revealed the fire and pas- 
sion for the English country that secretly consumes 
him. 

After these two speeches were finished the panel 
was unveiled. I have no intention of entering into 
any discussion as to its merits or demerits but would 
draw attention to one point only: namely, that those 
who wish to see and criticize this work of art, for it 
is a work of art, would do well to stand back from the 
railings—to stand immediately behind them is to court 
the disappointment of a wrong perspective. 

I am, etc., 
G. SEyMouR Fort 
11 Radnor Place, Hyde Park Square, W.2 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—In the character of a bird lover, the other 
morning found me before the new bird sanctuary in 
Hyde Park. On my approach it almost seemed as if 
the Ladies’ Kennel Club held an informal show in front 
of it, as an act of homage, I supposed. So informal 
was it that a brisk dog fight was in progress. 

A nearer view disclosed agitated lady owners inter- 
posing, and the combatants being reluctantly torn 
apart. The fight settled, dogs and people could now give 
unrestricted attention to the birds and the memorial, 
and we saw trees, shrubs, flowers, grass, water, stone- 
work plain and ‘‘ fancy,’’ and even Mr. Epstein him- 
self, who joined the group of onlookers, but never a 
live bird ! 

One lady possessing field-glasses raised the hopes of 
the less organized who anxiously awaited the result 
of her superior power of vision, but she just gazed 
and gazed and like Brer Rabbit ‘‘ kept on saying 
nuffin.’’ 

Our attention was then turned to a talkative man, 
who with his back to the memorial harangued a little 
group of people not too engaged in seeing to their 
dogs. He spoke on art and sport widely and, at times, 
intimately, mentioning feats of personal prowess. At 
one point he defied anyone to contradict him, the 
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penalty for so doing being a ‘‘hit in the mouth here and 
now.’’ His audience on hearing this slightly receded 
from his neighbourhood and remembering more prac- 
tical things now had claims in other directions 
dwindled quietly away. 

I begin to think that little birds lack artistic insight 
or is it possible that the large sinister eagle depicted 


. by the side of the hefty female figure (who one is con. 


fident was supreme in throwing the hammer in 
Egyptian winter sports) has a frightening effect on 
our little feathered friends. Mr. Epstein has done a 
very able piece of sculpture—surely there can be no 
doubt of that ?—and if there is a city still in need of a 
memorial to Napoleon I, here is the very thing. 

What offers? 

I am, etc., 
Frances L. Evans 
Kensington 


LORD MILNER 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—My attention has been called to a statement 
in your issue of May 23, about the parentage of m 
first cousin, Lord Milner, which I should be glad, if 
you will allow me, to correct. Lord Milner was the 
son of Dr. Charles Milner—who practised in Chelsea 
and was himself the son of one of the Lancashire 
Milners—and of Mary Ierne Ready, daughter of Major- 
General Ready, Governor of the Isle of Man, my 
grandfather. 

I shall be obliged if you will give this correction the 
same prominence as the inaccurate statement made by 
your contributor A. A. B. 

I am, etc., 
B. T. Reapy, 


Ellerslie, Hawkhurst, Kent Lt.-Colonel 


DAMAGE TO ROADS 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW 


SIR,—tThe letter, under the above heading, of your 
correspondent Mr. P. J. Muir (in your issue of May 23) 
emphasizes, forcefully enough, the unbearable damage 
now wrought unchecked by the ‘“‘ rigid wheels ”’ of 
modern heavy transport vehicles. Actually, it is not 
the wheel but its method of suspension which is at 
fault. 

The conventional horizontally laminated spring 
suspension is the real culprit. Such suspension can- 
not meet elastically the horizontal component of road- 
shock—it is concerned solely with the vertical com- 
ponent. A thoroughly practical system, simple and 
cheap in construction, was exhibited at Olympia as 
long ago as 1921, at the Commercial Motor Show. 
The trailer-vehicle in which it was embodied has since 
won wide attention—abroad ! 

No adoption of improvements will become general 
until the Ministry of Transport makes such a course 
either compulsory, or attractive, by control of licens- 
ing. Instant wholesale prohibition of destructive lor- 
ries, trailers, and omnibuses now in service is 
unthinkable. Preferential licence-rates for ‘‘ immune 
varieties ’’ of heavy transport vehicle, tested and 
approved by the central authority, would quickly react 
upon the situation. The first to benefit, even though, 
paradoxically enough, he may have to face a higher 
first cost, would be the motor-owner himself. 

I am, etc., 
Emrys J. WHELDON 

24 North Way, Neasden, N.W.10 


[Many letters are held over owing to lack of space. 
S.R.] 
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NEW FICTION 


By GERALD BULLETT 


Mrs. Dalloway. By Virginia Woolf. Hogarth 
Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Mother’s Recompense. By Edith Wharton. 
Appleton. 7s. 6d. net. 


“{ HESE two novels, each good in its own way, offer 

an interesting study in contrast. Mrs. Woolf is 
a brilliant experimentalist, while Mrs. Wharton, hav- 
ing emerged from her Henry James period, is now con- 
tent to practise the craft of fiction without attempting 
to enlarge its technical scope. 

‘Mrs. Dalloway’ resembles ‘ Jacob’s Room’ in 
essentials, its chief obvious. difference from that re- 
markable book being that it records the life of a single 
day. We begin with Mrs. Dalloway contemplating 
the party she is to give in the evening, thinking of 
Peter Walsh whom years ago she refused to marry, 
and of Richard whom she did marry. An aeroplane 
soars over Bond Street leaving letters of smoke in the 
sky, and, scarcely aware of the transition, so skilfully 
is it effected, we.enter the consciousness of first this 
onlooker and then that. A taxicab, its drawn blinds 
hiding some mysteriously important personage, glides 
serenely with proud privilege through the street; a 
wave of hushed excitement stirs the crowd, and a 
fringe of the wave touches poor Septimus Smith, the 
anointed of heaven (shellshock), and Lucrezia his young 
Italian wife. The searchlight of Mrs. Woolf’s sug- 
gestive art passes zigzag over the minds of men 
and women, illuminating those dark interiors with the 
light of an extraordinarily subtle vision. It rests, this 
penetrating ray, longest upon Peter Walsh himself, 
who is just returned from long exile in India. 

Peter calls on Clarissa in the morning; he 
attends her party at night. With this second 
meeting the book closes. In the interval we 
have watched minutely the quivering activity 
of his cerebrum. And not his alone, but 
Clarissa’s and Septimus Smith’s and Miss Kilman’s 
and Elizabeth’s, to name but a few others. It is to 
be noted that we watch these intimate experiences 
rather than share them, that the emotions which we 
know, by inference, must accompany this cerebral 
activity do not always communicate themselves to us; 
we remain a little more than usually detached. 
We are moved, when we are moved at all, less by the 
particular emotions of these people than by the poetry 
of thought and phrase (seldom of rhythm), and by that 
curious sensation which is the book’s continuous effect : 
the sensation of seeing and feeling the very stream of 
life, the undeviating tide of time, flowing luminously 
by, with all the material phenomena, streets and stars, 
_ bicycles and human bodies, floating like straws upon 
‘ its surface. Whether to communicate this sense 
of the incessant flux was part of Mrs. Woolf’s inten- 
tion I cannot undertake to say: I can only record my 
own reaction to her book. To add that there are very 
definite limitations to the scope of this curious tech- 
nique is hardly necessary, for there is no form of writ- 
in; to which the same remark would not in some 
degree apply. Highly impressionistic work such as this 
lacks external drama, for its intellectual and technical 
bias provides that the most startling action—a young 
man’s threwing himself out of the window, for ex- 
ample—shali seem trivial compared with the bright 
ferment of consciousness. Mrs. Woolf’s is an inver- 
sion of the ordinary method of narration, the method 
of which Mrs. Wuzrton offers us a very respectable 
example. The fact that the life of the mind is more 
significant than the movement of the body is reflected 
in the very texture of the narrative, action being 
treated throughout as a mere parenthesis: 


How much she wanted it—that le shoul 

as she came in, Clarissa 
back .owards Bond Street, annoyed, because it was sill = 
have other reasons for doing things. Much rather a id 
she have been one of those people like Richard who di 

things for themselves, whereas, she thought, waitin ne 
cross, half the time she did things not simply, not for th e 
selves; but to make people think this or that; perfect idioe . 
she knew (and now the policeman held up his hand) { 

no one was ever for a second taken in. Oh, if she Mr 
have had her lite over again! she thought, stepping on to th 
pavement, could have looked even differently ! ¥ 


And even when the action is not apparently subor- 
dinate it is actually so. One part of this 
method’s general effect on the reader is to make 
him feel that he is observing, from a_ great 


height, a world of disembodied spirits. It is 
not so much that the picture lacks definition 
as that it lacks stability; its outlines are jn- 


cessantly flowing into new, bright patterns. Nothing 
for a moment stands still; the flying landscape daubs 
across our vision a myriad bright streaks of changing 
colour; shapes are perpetually disintegrating and re- 
solving into new shapes. To those who desire a 
static universe, in which they can examine things at 
their leisure, this speed, this insubstantiality, this ex- 
hilarating deluge of impressions, will be perhaps un- 
pleasing. 

Such people, happily, need not go empty away. 
They, too, are provided for. In ‘ The Mother’s 
Recompense ’ they will be affronted neither by tech- 
nical innovations nor by subtleties of thought or vision; 
they will find a plain tale well told, everything being 
written out, so to speak, in a bold round hand. It 
is a novel so intelligently conceived, so conscientious 
and so competent in workmanship, that I feel reluctant 
to tell the whole truth about it, which is that it is 
largely an underlining of the obvious, a well-staged 
drama in which the expected always happens. Mrs. 
Kate Clephane, at the age of forty-four, is living in a 
third-rate hotel on the Riviera, doing her best to for- 
get the fact that she and her companions are virtually 
exiles. Twenty years ago she had deserted her hus- 
band and her three-year-old daughter to run off with 
a person called Hylton Davies. Davies, however, 
had been only the means to an end; and that end, 
freedom. That little romance was quickly over. Dur- 
ing the lonely years that followed she had but one 
other love-affair, a seven-days’ idyll with Chris 
Fenno, a man considerably her junior. As she sits in 
her hotel dreaming unhappily of this past, two tele- 
grams arrivé: the first to tell her that her enemy, 
old Mrs. Clephane, is dead, and the second, from 
daughter Anne, to invite her home. The account of 
the meeting between mother and daughter, and of their 
ripening love for each other, is admirable in its ten- 
derness and restraint. 

Was it possible, humanly possible, that one could cast away 

one’s best treasure, and come back after nearly twenty years 

to find it there, not only as rare as one had remembered it, 
but ripened, enriched, as only beautiful things are ripened 
and enriched by time? It was as if one had set out some 
delicate plant under one’s window, so that it might be an 
object of constant vigilance, and then gone away, leaving 
it unwatched, unpruned, unwatered—how could one hope to 
find more than a dead stick in the dust when one returned? 

But Anne was real; she was not a mirage or a mockery; 

as the days passed, and her mother’s life and hers became 

adjusted to each other, Kate felt as if they were two parts 

of some delicate instrument which fitted together as per- 

fectly as if they had never been disjoined. 
Here is an attractive theme, which might, without any 
adventitious plottiness, have yielded rich results under 
the patient, delicate treatment that Mrs. Wharton was 
quite capable of giving it. But she allowed herself to 
be lured away by the attractions of a slick plot. Nothing 
will content her but that Chris Fenno, Kate’s former 
lover, shall come to New York and betrothe himself to 
Kate’s daughter. What is the poor woman to do? 
Shall she tell dear Anne the terrible truth, or shall she 
blackmail Chris into renunciation? Shall she alienate 
her daughter’s love, or break her daughter’s heart? 
Do as you please, Kate; it is all one to me. 
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NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Dr. Nansen’s ‘ Hunting and Adventure in the 

Arctic’ (Dent, 15s. net), approaches his 
victim, the seal, across the ice, he is said to conceal 
his black and therefore conspicuous nose with one of 
his white paws. A similar device is often adopted, 
though with less success, by writers who approach the 
Jew as their subject, and it is rather agreeable, for a 
change, to receive, as we do this week, a book as 
frank as ‘ The Real Jew’ (Black, 7s. 6d. net), which 
has been edited by Mr. H. Newman and is prefixed by 
the Chief Rabbi and Mr. Israel Zangwill. Prejudice of 
quite another kind is announced in the title of Mr. 
A. B. Walkley’s new collection of essays, ‘ Still More 
Prejudice’ (Heinemann, 7s. 6d. net). These char- 
acteristic papers deal with Duse, with Sarah, with Con- 
greve, with Compulsory Ignorance, and with almost 
every other kind of subject that can allure their author’s 
somewhat deliberately butterfly intelligence. Mr. 
Walkley, and we are far from complaining of it, 
changes not. Neither does the gifted lady known as 
Vernon Lee, who has just contributed ‘ Proteus ’ 
(Kegan Paul, 2s. 6d. net) to the excellent series con- 
taining ‘ Icarus’ and ‘ Tantalus.’ The future of in- 
telligence is here her subject, and she writes of it 
without fear of the classic reproach flung at the author 
of a book on style: a concise, suggestive piece of 
work. 


W HEN the Polar bear, in some sort the hero of 


* * * 


The recent discovery of a third copy of Michael 
Drayton’s ‘ Endimion and Pheebe’ leaves the poem a 
great rarity, but it is not only for that reason that we 
welcome a reprint of it, well printed at the Shakespeare 
Head Press for Messrs. Blackwell (7s. 6d. net). It will 
go pleasantly on to a shelf that has long borne the 
Lane reprint of Marlowe and Chapman’s ‘ Hero and 
Leander.’ Mr. Secker, continuing his edition of ‘ The 
Dramatic Works of Hauptmain ’ (10s. 6d. the volume), 
sends us the eighth volume, which suggests that if 
Hauptmann is not particularly talked about in England 
to-day there must be a faithful public for him. But more 
to the average reader’s purpose is ‘ Cupid and Com- 
monsense ’ (Chatto and Windus, 5s. net), Mr. Arnold 
Bennett’s play, now in a fourth edition. 


* * * 


‘The Touchstone of Architecture ’ (Oxford, 7s. 6d. 
net) by Sir Reginald Blomfield is an attempt to deal 
with very various subjects from the one point of view, 
that of the architect. ‘ Words and Idioms’ (Con- 
stable, 7s. 6d. net) promises no entertainment until 
one notices it is by: Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith, who 
could not be dull if he tried. 


Mr. D. H. Lawrence appears among historians with 
‘Movements in European History ’ (Oxford, 8s. 6d.), 
a re-issue of a book pseudonymously issued by him in 
1921. But the quasi-historical book of the week is Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer’s ‘ India as I Knew It’ (Constable, 
18s. net), in effect the history of a considerable part 
of India between 1885 and 1925 by one of the ablest 
and most independent of administrators. 


* * * 


Turning to fiction, we have, with various welcome 
books destined to early attention in our special weekly 
review of new rovels, a story of ‘‘ national forgetful- 
ness ’’ that is sure to be discussed: ‘ The Victors ’ 
(Constable, 3s. 6d.). Those who do not mind cramping 
their argument by first reading the book will find it 
worth the reading. The spring foretold, with not quite 
equal authority, by Shelley and Mr. Hutchinson is 
still some way off. 


REVIEWS 


A NEW MILTON 


The Poems of John Milton. Voll. The Shorter 
Poems, Paradise Regained and Samson 
Agonistes. Arranged in chronological order 
with a Preface by H. J. C. Grierson. Chatto 
and Windus. 12s. 6d. net. 


ANY of our modern books are disfigured by an 

ugly form, and deserve, perhaps, no better fate, 
being three-month immortals. Our masters of poetry 
are different. We would have all of them printed in 
a beautiful form, so that nothing uncouth or shoddy 
may disturb our reading. No cheap ornaments in the 
modern style, no band of obviously English Muses 
should adorn the page best left to its own whiteness, 
and no printer should muddle a text, which, being 
classic, is too often to-day left to look after itself. 
The present edition of Milton, published at the 
Florence Press, exhibits the well-known type of 
Herbert Horne, which is both comely and excellently 
readable. Fortunately, the occasional crowding of 
words is not typical, and Prof. Grierson has—rightly, 
we think—considered the comfort of the reader in the 
matter of spelling. To print in the Sonnet ‘ On the 
new forcers of Conscience ’ 

Because you have thrown of your Prelate Lord 
and 
To seise the widowed whore Plurality 


is mere pedantry delaying understanding. Prof. 
Grierson’s ‘‘ off ’’ and ‘‘ seize ’’ are eminently sensible. 
He knows the fluid and licentious state of spelling in 
Milton’s day, and only retains variations which are 
valuable, because indicating Milton’s own pronuncia- 
tion. Proper names in italics carry to-day a stress 
they do not deserve. Some of Milton’s freaks in 
spelling are, as Dr. Garnett observed, definitely ugly, 
and spoil our pleasure in the beauty of the verse. The 
earlier editions have been raised to great glory by the 
huge prices of the book-market, but if, say, S. Sim- 
mons, next door to the Golden Lion in Aldersgate 
Street, was occasionally clumsy in his printing, and 
worries us with the long ‘‘S’’ why should we not 
improve on him? ‘‘ Laudamus veteres, sed nostris 
utimur annis,’’ as Ovid sensibly remarked. But what 
can we say of the yellow binding and brown back? 
Nature can and does join these crude colours and 
please us; but we should not be surprised to hear that 
some possessors of this book meant to have it re-bound. 

To-day we are inclined not wholly to dismiss the 
shocking remarks Signor Pococurante made in 
‘ Candide’ about Milton the theologian. It is not the 
business of the poet to defend a thesis, or to invent 
a new, theodicy. Theology has never had the reputa- 
tion of being favourable to poetry. It is this duality 
of the Puritan and the Renaissance scholar which lends 
a particular interest to Milton’s work. We see him at 
first writing more Latin than English, searching after 
beauty rather than piety, and devoting to Italy 
enthusiasm afterwards lavished on religious and 
political disputations. The course of his development 
is now illustrated by fixing as far as possible the 
chronological order of his poems, ‘‘ a task,’’ as Prof. 
Grierson says in his admirable Preface, ‘‘ involving 
some serious difficulties,’? but well worth while. The 
Latin poems, little read to-day, are full of biography 
and the best authority for Milton’s early days. To go 
from these and the English poems of Horton and Cam- 
bridge to ‘ Paradise Regained’ and ‘ Samson 
Agonistes’ is to note increasing unrest and dis- 
illusion. It is a story of one overweening in his 
confidence but equally confident in humanity, that 
needed only, he believed, to have the truth put clearly 
and eloquently before it to respond to the call of 
freedom. 
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What would have happened, if Milton had lived in 
an ivory tower of poetry where the blasts of Puritan 
fervour were muffled? - He would probably have 
written plays, including a ‘ Macbeth’ more historically 
correct than Shakespeare’s. His love of the London 
theatres is duly noted in the Latin poems, but his 
utter lack of humour, revealed in the two frigid pieces 
on Hobson the carrier, would have been fatal to his 
success. He could never have understood the Porter 
in ‘ Macbeth’; his strength was in the “‘ ipsa 
mollities ’’ and ‘‘ Dorique delicacy ’’ of his lyric gift, 
as Sir Henry Wootton tactfully indicated in the letter 
attached to ‘Comus.’ Humour Shakespeare always 
had, and he won in time to serenity. Milton, his 
great admirer, lacked both. But the early poems with 
all their loveliness owe something in diction to 
Shakespeare’s charm. We always have to think 
whether it was he or Milton who wrote of the 

airy tongues that syllable men’s names. 


The ‘‘ sunshine holiday’? of ‘Comus’ and 
‘ L’Allegro’ is Shakespeare’s ‘‘ sunshine day,’’ and 
Milton happily stole from his early and light-hearted 
comedy ‘‘ musical as Apollo’s. lute.” 

Prof. Grierson shows that by 1645 Milton had 
already chosen his part with the Puritans. An 
Epitaph on ‘‘ that admirable dramatick poet W. 
Shakespeare ’’ is toned down to ‘‘on Shakespeare, 
1630,’’ which hints to Puritan friends that he was 
young when he enjoyed and studied the defilements of 
the stage. The Latin Elegies are arranged in order of 
composition, up to and including the sixth. But the 
seventh comes last, though written at eighteen. It 
was so amorous that Milton doubted about including 
it. Finally, he put it in with an apology for the ‘‘ vain 
trophies of my naughtiness.’’ The Trinity College 
MS. is a somewhat puzzling authority for various early 
poems. Prof. Grierson clears up difficulties by separat- 
ing poems composed in that MS., and poems trans- 
cribed, which were composed earlier. ‘ L’Allegro ’ 
and ‘Il Penseroso’ did not appear in this MS. book. 
Masson put them early as reminiscences of country 
life at Horton, but that is not a decisive point. They 
are delightfully mature in style, and we applaud Prof. 
Grierson for putting them with ‘ Comus’ after 
* Arcades.’ The new edition of the Minor Poems of 
1645 did not have Milton’s oversight in 1673, but it is 
not negligible. It reads in ‘ At a Solemn Musick ’ 


that undisturbed song of pure concent, 


the last word being an improvement on ‘‘ content.’’ 
Another phrase of music occurs in the Sonnet to Mrs. 
Thomason. Here we read, 


Spake the truth of thee in glorious Themes. 


The reading ‘‘ on’ for ‘“‘in’’ is hard to explain, 
but with the latter Milton means “‘ in glorious strains,’’ 
or ‘* discourse,’’ not ‘‘ the subject of discourse.’’ This 
sense is Shakespearian, for Adriana says of her 
husband’s behaviour in the ‘ Comedy of Errors,’ 

It was the subject of my theme. 


In all such matters Prof. Grierson has shown excel- 
lent judgment. We can reread the early poems with 
confidence in his text, and wonder that, having written 
them, Milton should later be so cross about rhyme. 
Perhaps he wished to separate himself from the 
Cavalier lyrists who used it so well. Always he was a 
spirit apart. Even his ‘ L’Allegro ’ is contemplation 
rather than merriment in company ; he is walking ‘‘ not 
unseen,’’ not talking with the crowd. He is the 
dedicated artist, never writing a careless line. How 
many Shakespeare wrote, the friend of all humanity ! 

From one point of view Milton is a strayed Eliza- 
bethan, born a little too late. His ideas of subjugating 
women were thoroughly Puritan, but the restrained 
gorgeousness of his style was not. The true English 
master of the Puritan ideal is Bunyan, unlearned, and 
fortunately kept in prison to prevent the outside world 
or any dilution of culture from spoiling his masterpiece. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN 


Cardinal Newman: A Biographical and Literary 
Study. By Bertram Newman. Bell. 8s. 6d. 
net. 


Nc oon is perhaps the most elusive figure in 
our modern history. Apart from the official bio- 
graphy by Mr. Wilfrid Ward, he has been made the 
subject of many books. Attempts at interpretation 
have been made by writers so dissimilar in tempera- 
ment and outlook as R. H. Hutton, Dr. Charles 
Sarolea, Dr. William Barry, and the Abbé Bremond, 
but no composite portrait of the man has resulted from 
their joint efforts. In the meanwhile, popular tradi- 
tion has created a Newman of its own, which bears, 
at the best, a very superficial resemblance to 
the original. Matthew Arnold’s sentence about 
‘the spiritual apparition, gliding in the dim 
afternoon light through the aisles of St. Mary’s” is 
well known, and has coleured the whole of our con- 
ception of Newman’s character. To his contem- 
poraries, however, Newman was very far from bein 
a ‘‘ spiritual apparition ”: some of them would have 
fared better if he had been. When Kingsley com- 
mitted the incredible folly of charging Newman with 
indifference to truth he roused a slumbering lion. 

Mr. Bertram Newman, the Cardinal’s latest bio 
grapher, recalls a remark made by Cardinal Manning 
late im life to Wilfrid Ward. ‘* Do you know what 
ruined that man?” he said. ‘‘ Temper, temper.” It 
is the observation of an avowed and none too 
scrupulous opponent, but every student of Newman's 
life and work must be constrained to admit that it 
contains a core of truth. Newman suffered neither 
fools nor philosophers gladly. 


Mr. Newman’s book, if it helps us to no clearer 
comprehension of his subject, might at least be said 
to increase (were that possible) our admiration for 
him, both as writer and thinker. To approach the 
study of Newman is at once to be enmeshed in a net- 
work of controversy, and the writer of this volume 
—who maintains throughout a spirit of admirable 
detachment—is to be congratulated on the emphasis 
which he places on Newman's services to pure litera- 
ture. Newman, he reminds us, ‘‘ was in the habit 
of translating a sentence of English into Latin every 
day,” and it is to this excellent practice that we prob- 
ably owe the perfect balance and delicately adjusted 
poise of his sentences. Almost alone among English 
writers he succeeded in making his prose a complete 
expression of his thoughts, and by that prose he will 
live (as Dr. Barry has said) ‘*‘ when the questions upon 
which it was employed have sunk below the horizon, 
or appear above it in undreamt-of shapes.”’ 


For all that, there is something in Newman that 
baffles, and will continue to baffle, the most acute of 
his critics. 


CHESTERFIELD VINDICATED 


Chesterfield and his Critics. 
Routledge. 12s. 6d. net. 


By Roger Coxon. 


R. COXON’S praise of Chesterfield will astonish 

the ordinary reader, but it is founded on sound 
argument and thorough research. The depreciation 
which is common has led him, perhaps, here and there 
to overdo the merits of his subject, but they are 
many. Chesterfield, though removed from the political 
arena at the time when men grow old and too con- 
vinced of their own rightness and importance to be as 
useful as they were, served his king and country well 
in his day, thinking, indeed, more of the latter than 
most statesmen. He is one of the few men who have 
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ruled Ireland firmly, yet won the warm regard of the 
natives. He was not, in fact, the cold-hearted creature 
that legend, supported by the unfair attack of Johnson, 
has made him. The young people whom he so care- 
fully instructed in the ways of the world did not justify 
his teaching, but we cannot doubt that he loved them. 
He would not talk of natural affection, but he showed 
it beneath his mask of worldliness. Mr. Coxon acknow- 
ledges the defects of his manner in the ‘ Letters to his 
Son,’ but puts up a good defence for the matter. 
Chesterfield shone both as a father and a friend, though 
hardly as a husband. His letters to the Bishop of 
Waterford, whose career he made, credit him with real 
philosophy and candour in his illness. He regards his 
latter end as balancing the ‘‘ tumultuous and 
imaginary pleasures” of his earlier days. He is a 
reverent thinker, given to self-examination rather than 
self-pity : 

In the general course of things there seems to be, upon the 

whole, a pretty equal distribution of physical good and evil, 

some extraordinary cases excepted; and even moral good and 
evil seem mixed to a certain degree; for one never sees any- 
body so perfectly good, or so perfectly bad as they might be. 

Why this is so, it is vain for us upon this subject to inquire, 

for it is not given us yet to know. I behold it with respectful 

admiration, and cry out O altitudo!... 
An ironist is always liable to be misunderstood, but 
Chesterfield won an unusual amount of appreciation 
both in public and private life. 

Mr. Coxon has reprinted several of his literary papers 
with high encomiums. They are good in matter, and 
sound enough to be read today, concerning, for 
instance, the excessive attention paid to French dress- 
making : 

How much more glorious would it be for those ladies who 

establish the fashion here, to consider at the same time their 

own dignity and the public good! Let them not servilely 
copy or translate French edicts, but let them enact original 

laws of their own. I look upon the birth-day cloaths of a 

fine woman to be the statute of dress for that year: and by 

the way, the only statute which is complied with. I there- 

fore humbly intreat that it may be enacted in English. 
These papers chaff wisely and pleasantly enough the 
follies and snobberies of the day, but the thought does 
not come out so clearly and effectively as in Addison 
or Steele. Chesterfield missed that final labour or con- 
stant practice which puts the essayist into the highest 
class. He is best in his own special field, fine manners. 

Mr. Coxon has been indefatigable in his study of docu- 
ments of all sorts, quotes many judgments by others, 
and rates several critics for wrong judgments and sur- 
mises. He has restored a man of unusual distinction 
to his right place, and done a piece of lasting work. 
If he had been writing a memoir, he would doubtless 
have dwelt on Chesterfield’s wit which is sometimes 
courtly, and sometimes acidly ironical. It is still 
attractive, and by no means, as Johnson declared, 
mostly punning. We recall his willingness to part 
with his ‘‘ hereditary right” to deafness ‘‘to any 
Minister to whom hearing is disagreeable, or to any 
fine woman to whom hearing is dangerous.” 


DALMATIA 


Dalmatia. Painted by Walter Tyndale, described 
by Horatio Brown. Black. 7s. 6d. net. 


PINIONS will differ about Mr. Tyndale’s water- 

colours, which are pretty and lady-like and full 
of sunshine, if sometimes wooden or listless. But 
illustrations are rendered unnecessary by the excel- 
lence of Dr. Horatio Brown’s text. His knowledge 
of the subtleties of architecture, his historical erudition, 
his eye for scenery, above all, his whimsical humour 
render him an ideal companion for a_ peculiarly 
fascinating journey. 

He brings home to us the wonders of the Dalmatian 
streams, which concentrate in subterranean river- 
courses, burst full-flooded from the foot of some 
perpendicular crag, or rise with lovely tourmaline 


waters straight up into the Adriatic. Then there are 
the aromatic shrubs of Istria, whose perfumes in 
spring-time can reach us far out to sea. And how 
well the streets of Zara are summed up as “‘ full of 
red flannel and maraschino.’’ Strange derivations are 
suggested for place names. For instance, the island 
of Lagosta may come from the abounding langoustes, 
or else from the forests of locusts or caroub-trees, 
such as fed St. John the Baptist. Again, instead of 
the familiar ‘‘ at the palace ’’ for Spalato, we have 
the aromatic shrub aspalathos of Ecclesiasticus, which 
recurs in the Office of Our Lady. 

A pleasant story is told of a visit to an island 
monastery when an English girl pointed to a lusty 
baby at the breast of a handsome peasant woman and 
proceeded to ‘‘ diffuse a spirit of general kindliness ’” 
by turning to the parish priest and asking with an air 
of maternal interest: ‘‘Is it yours?’’ Our only 
criticism is of Dr. Brown’s translation of intra urbem 
multum audaces as ‘‘ bloody bold in the city streets,’’ 
though we might go on to call him multum audax for 
his persistence in reproducing Professor Bury’s spelling 
of Porphyrogennetos. 


EARLY AUSTRALIA 


Early Explorers of Australia. By Ida Lee. 
Methuen. 21s. net. 


RS. CHARLES BRUCE MARRIOTT brings 

. still another contribution to the record of early 
exploration in the Southern Continent. This time her 
attention is somewhat divided, and the unity of the 
book suffers a little. The summary of earliest dis~ 
covery and surmise, the accounts of Dampier in the 
seventeenth century and of Cook in the eighteenth, 
and the less known voyages and surveys sufficiently 
reported, are welcome. But it is Alexander Cunning- 
ham who presently comes to the forefront and 
engrosses the volume. This Kew botanist who be~ 
came himself a leader of exploring parties, and suc~ 
cumbed at last to excessive physical strain, is now 
placed by the historians among the chief Australian 
discoverers. His diary during the years 1817-1818 is. 
here printed in full, with large use made of his other 
manuscripts. Mrs. Marriott would gladly have written, 
his biography at even greater length, and occupied the 
whole volume in his behalf had health allowed. As it 
is, justice is amply paid him. We can know what we 
will of his labours about the coast and inland with 
Oxley and with King, and of his independent explora- 
tion north from Bathurst, till at last he reaches the 
proud pastures of the Darling Downs. We must not 
expect from him any subtlety of description such as is. 
now used. He is plain British, and moreover of the 
eighteenth century. He will not exceed the business 
in hand by a single word. It is the fact that engages 
him, the addition to accurate and useful knowledge. 
He would further botany and geology, and minister to. 
the Colonial needs of grass and water. 


LEGAL GOSSIP: 


In Court and Out of Court. By Ernest Bowen- 
Rowlands. Hutchinson. 18s. net. 


ta says the author, is merely a collection of 
stories gathered in the course of a not uneventful 
life. It is certainly not biography, history, nor legal 
disquisition ; yet it has touches of all three. There are 
sketches of famous judges, not always in harmony 
with the traditional views of those gentlemen, but 
always interesting, and generally illuminated by stories 
which exhibit in an often unexpected way their 
strength or weakness. A story of a learned judge, 
whose learning entirely puzzled a Welsh-speaking jury, 
is worth quoting. In his direction to the jury he said : 
“If you consider that the chain of causation which 
connects the violence with the resultant homicide is 
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complete, you will convict the prisoners.” Impressed, 
if not convinced, they did—and wrongly. 

There are chapters of a more serious kind on prob- 
‘ems which beset both judges and counsel. A discus- 
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sion of the motives underlying crime as an important | 


factor in the understanding of the possibility, in the 
case of an unlikely criminal, leads 
criticism of the modern school of alienists. The 
author believes that miscarriage of justice when it 
takes place at all is generally in favour of the guilty. 
If the earlier half of the book has a vice it is that it 
is too long, some of the matter having an appeal only 
to a limited section of readers. It has, however, the 
great virtue, in a volume of this kind, that the interest 
increases and the stories improve as the book 
progresses. 


LIBYA DESERTA 


Mysteries of the Libyan Desert. 

Harding King. Seeley Service. 
WM R. KING did not accomplish very much during 

three years wandering in the desert, but he affords 
lively impressions, creates an atmosphere, makes us 
acquainted with dour, suspicious Senussis, and takes 
us into an entirely unknown part of the world. Every- 
body in Cairo told him that the dunes of the interior 
were quite impassable, and he was plied with legends 
of jinn and ghuls and afrits and buried treasure, a 
fantastic romance which he sums up as ‘“ the 
degenerate offspring of imagination and ignorance.”’ 
His chief difficulty was to decide upon an objective. 
With the exception of the Kufara group of oases, 
almost the whole Libyan desert south and west of 
Dakhla was quite unexplored, and the maps consisted 
largely of blank spaces. It was very doubtful whether 
he would find any water, or arrive anywhere. But all 
the alarms proved mere bogies at close quarters. 
‘* The desert was very level and to my great surprise 
entirely free of drift sand. . . . The great area covered 
with huge dunes that was supposed to exist here, 
extending for thousands upon thousands of square 
miles, simply did not exist at all. It was an absolute 
myth.’’ 

With a little more sense of discipline and knowledge 
of human nature, he might easily have accomplished 
much serious work. But he was always in a terrible 
hurry to believe every discouraging rumour, again and 
again he engaged enemy agents as servants in his 
caravans, allowed them to flout and disobey him, con- 
doned their crimes even when they tried to leave him 
to die of thirst in the desert. 


Though imagination and ignorance might be 
expected in the uncharted homes of mirage, Mr. King 
declares that ‘‘ there can be few parts of the world 
where one is so much up against hard cold facts as in 
the desert.’’ Yet there seems to be truth as well as 
romance in his account of singing sands, a queer dron- 
ing sound not unlike the wind in a telegraph wire, 
sometimes rising to the reverberation after a great bell. 
The natives attribute this to drum beating by sub- 
terranean ghosts, but Mr. King says much of the 
Nubian sandstone emits a distinctly musical sound 
when kicked. He also heard of a rock said to be the 
church of the spirits of a lost Persian army. It was 
called the ‘‘ infidel rock ’’ because it sang on Sunday, 
and it may have been some form of musical sand. 
\mong other wonders he beheld a tree of uninflam- 
mable wood, supposed to possess a soul. Whether he 
endorses this or not, we fear that he sometimes inclines 
‘9 mystification. Finding a pious Senussi sheikh 


By W. J. 
21s. net. 


addicted to the gramophone, he sent him a record of 
‘** Onward, Christian Soldiers,’’ which may doubtless 
still be heard resounding through the walls of a 
seculiarly fanatical Moslem monastery. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Cambridge and Charles Lamb. Edited by George 
Wherry. Cambridge University Press. 5s. net, 


MR. WHERRY has made a pleasant little book 
about Lamb’s connexions with Cambridge and the 
dinners in his honour which were organized by Charles 
Sayle. Sayle was learned, always a good friend to 
young men, and elegant, like his handwriting, in his 
hospitality. We think that he began his literary in- 
terests at Rugby by editing the ‘ Leaflet.’ Sir Arthur 
Shipley writes of him as ‘‘ almost a teetotaller,’”’ but 
we remember the wine passing many years since round 
his mahogany in one of his choice evenings. A Cam- 
bridge man, George Dyer, is one of Lamb’s pleas- 
antest and oddest figures. Dyer had more title to saint- 
hood than any of Lamb’s circle, and Mr. Wherry’s paper 
on him is very welcome. Let no one, however, believe 
that his Life of the Rev. Robert Robinson is worth read- 
ing. It is intensely dull. Better worth regard to-day 
is Dyer’s ‘ Complaints of the Poor People of Eng- 
land,’ which shows his admirable philanthropy. Vin- 
cent Bourne, whose Latin poems Lamb loved, was 
also a Cambridge scholar. 

The speakers at the Cambridge dinners have missed 
reporters more than once, and Sir Walter Raleigh 
certainly deserved a chronicler. However, Sir Arthur 
Shipley has remembered one detail. Carlyle’s scandal- 
ous denunciation of Lamb was due to personal pique. 
Lamb, hearing him rave about the beauties of a golden 
pheasant, broke out, ‘‘ P-p-pray, Sir, are you a 
poulterer?’’ It was like Carlyle to resent this, but 
his views matter little to-day, when one kindly essay 
of Elia is worth all his foamings and grumblings. 


The Case for Capitalism. By Hartley Withers. Nash 
and Grayson. 2s. 6d. net. 


AMONG the able expositions of Socialistic fallacies 
which are at present pouring from the printers in full 
spate Mr. Hartley Withers’s contribution is distin- 
guished by the consistent readableness and unfailing 
sense of humour which tempers its inescapable logic. 
In examining the theories of Socialism he is generous 
to a fault, and he deals with the whole question fairly 
instead of merely probing for chinks in the armour. 
It is not, except for a single chapter on the Capital 
Levy, in any sense a new work, but a fresh cheap 
edition of one published in 1920. If the doctrinaire 
Socialists could be persuaded to read such books they 
might not be converted, but they would at least gain 
some understanding of the laws of economics, which 
cannot be repealed by Act of Parliament. 


Modern Russian Literature. By D. S. Mirsky. Miul- 
ford. Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. net. 


IN this admirable survey Prince Mirsky tells the 
story of Russian literature for the last eighty years 
with a verve and enjoyment which make it easy and 
pleasant reading. He is perhaps a little over interested 
in the philosophical side of criticism—a little inclined 
to snobisme, which is not the same thing as snobbery. 
For instance, he equates Dostoievsky with Proust, 
and suggests Mr. Janko Lavrin as the best critic in 
English of Tolstoy. This is the weaker side of his 
work. Of his judgment of Russian poets it would be 
hazardous to complain, but we cannot help feeling that 
his undervaluation of Balmont is slightly unjust. Per- 
haps one cannot admire any kind of poetry less than 
the very greatest without at the same time being par- 
tially blind to the merits of another. This book meets 
a want of to-day and should have a great success. 
The Principles of Golf. By M. J. Astle. Chambers. 

2s. 6d. net. 

IT goes without saying that golf cannot be learned 
from a book, nor does the author of this little volume 
suffer from any delusions on that point. On the con- 
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trary, he is very definite in his insistence on sufficient 
ofessional instruction, and much of his book is 
intended to make it easier for the novice to understand 
what his teacher is trying to inculcate, and to explain 
the reasons for the directions given. Some clear and 
useful hints on stance and grip are given, and 
emphasis is duly laid on the importance of body action. 
Most of all the author stresses the importance of the 
mental element in the playing of golf. The advantage 
of cool concentration and the vices likely to result 
from the ill-disciplined mind are fully described. The 
novice will find much here to help him, and we can 
only hope that he will not be unnecessarily frightened 
by the apparent seriousness of the task before him. 


The Freedom of the Teacher. By W. Campbell 
Brown. Selwyn & Blount. 3s. 6d. net. 


THIS book is representative of a school of thought 
which certainly exhibits vigour, even if tolerance is 
not its strong point. We are constantly reminded of 
the supreme need that we should cast aside all 
prejudices and consider all educational questions with 
an absolutely open mind. The doctrine is good, but 
would perhaps be more persuasive if the author’s own 
prejudices against certain institutions did not appear 
quite so often in the picture. He is a devotee of 
variants of the ‘‘ Dalton ’’ system and has much that 
is interesting to say about the advantages of the 
free methods. 

We must suppose, however, that the author has 
studied the orthodox modern teacher under very 
unfavourable circumstances, or else is harking back 
to the conditions of fifty or sixty years ago. He 
would, in short, be in a better position to help the 
young idea if he were not so ready to put up out-of- 
date educational ninepins in order to knock them down 
triumphantly. 


The Art of Etching. By E. S. Lumsden. (New Art 
Library). Seeley, Service. 21s. net. 


MR. LUMSDEN has an infinite capacity for taking 
pains. We have rarely read a more comprehensive 
and lucid work than his on the complex and difficult 
technique of etching. Mr. Lumsden, although an 
etcher himself, has avoided the usuai fault of the 
artist instructor—narrowness of technical outlook— 
the fault into which Mr. Adrian Stokes fell in the last 
volume of this series, ‘ Landscape Painting.’ If we are 
interested in the craft of etching, we wish to know 
how Mr. Lumsden works, but we also wish to know 
every other possible method of work, and Mr. Lums- 
den has taken pains to tell us. Not content with his 
careful and thorough exposition of the art of etching, 
he has dealt adequately with the allied arts, such as 
drypoint, mezzotint, soft-ground etching, aquatint; 
and he has most usefully rounded off his book with 
technical notes gathered from the most distinguished 
living etchers on their own works. The illustrations 
are numerous and well selected. 


Spoken Essays. By J. M. Robertson. Watts. 
7s. 6. net. 

ANYONE who takes pleasure in clean hard hitting 
will welcome another book by the Right Hon. author, 
however repugnant his standpoint may be. Most of 
these essays are addresses given at South Place, only 
that on the problem of Hamlet having been printed. 
The range of subjects is wide; the philosophy of Earl 
Balfour coming in for severe castigation, the character 
of Oliver Cromwell being stripped of its gilt, and the 
merits of the Religion of Humanity. Mr. Robertson 
is one of the doughtiest champions of Rationalism of 
our time, and, given his postulates, is hard to beat, but 
we do not concede them to him. 


ACROSTICS 


To allow increased space for Answers to Correspondents, the 
Rules for the Acrostic Competition will in future be om occasion 
omitted. They will, however, always appear at least once o 
month, 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 169. 


Two FAMOUS PREACHERS KNOWN TO LONDON TOWN, 
OF MODERN ONE, AND ONE OF OLD RENOWN. 


To me the Albatross a victim fell. 

Oft does this word our songs of triumph swell. 
Mixed meats, or mental provender perhaps. 
Unsavoury prowler, shot, or caught in traps. 
Such goods as few would ever care to buy. 
‘Wards off the rain and keeps our dwellings dry. 
I’m matter out of place,—you need me not. 
Prescribed for colds, at bedtime, spiced and hot. 
Brilliant and changeable the hues it shows. 
Rude Boreas, harbinger of frosts and snows. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 167. 


G rapne L 

I ncognit O 

nswe_ RI! 

N urse-mai D '!A soft answer putteth away wrath: but 
T riump H grievous wordes stirre vp anger. 
D_ipter <A? Prov. xv. 1. (Geneva Bible). 
E ar-trumpe T? ?An order of insects having only two 
S tepping-stonE wings. 

P addin G 4Sir Joshua Reynolds habitually used an 


POP 


TomA t ear-trumpet. His deafness was due 
I mbrogli O to a cold he caught when studying 
R oa D at Rome. 


Acrostic No. 167.—The winner is Miss Kelly, of Kelly, 
Lifton, Devon, who has selected as her prize ‘ The Half-Loaf,’ 
by A. M. Mackenzie, published by Heinemann, and reviewed in 
our columns on May 16. Fifty-two other solvers named this 
book, 6 chose ‘The Cinema in Education’; the rest named 
books that were not available. 

Atso Correct: Twyford, Doric, Carlton, N. O. Sellam, Mrs. 
J. Butler, J. R. Cripps, Mrs. Haldane Porter, J. Chambers, 
Lilian, Reginald Eccles, Iago, Vixen, Jay, John Lennie, S. M. 
Groves, A. de V. Blathwayt, Gay, Baldersby, B. Alder, Hon. 
R. G. Talbot, Boskerris, Carrie, Madge, Zyk, M.I.R., Met. 
Peter, Coque, Bordyke, Oakapple, St. Ives, Ruth Bevan, 
Dolmar, Lady Mottram, Baitho, Sisyphus, Ceyx, East Sheen, 
Beechworth, Yewden, H. M. Vaughan, Cory, L. M. Maxwell, 
C. J. Warden, Vera Hope, Apacero, G. M. Fowler, A. W. 
Cooke, C. A. S., Martha, Owl, and A. R. N. Cowper-Coles. 

One Licgut Wronc: G. W. Miller, Rho Kappa, Jeff, Quis, 
C. E. C., Capt. Wolseley, Kirkton, R. Ransom, D. L., M. A. 
S. McFarlane, Margaret, Jop, A. M. W. Maxwell, J. Sutton, 
M. Story, S. Roxburgh, Glamis, C. A. Newman, F. M. Petty, 
Stucco, Gladys P. Lamont, and Melville. 

Two Licuts Wroxc: Maud Crowther, Mrs. A. Lole, Ida 
Wild, Barberry, and C. H. Burton, All others more. 

For Light 12, Railroad is accepted. 


Answers to Correspondents are held over. 


1,949 Miles 
in 24 hours e 
ON SHELL 


At Montlhery Autodrome, on May 18th, 
Mr. Thomas Gillett, in his 6-cyl. A.C. 
car running on Shell, set up a new 
24-hours’ WORLD’S RECORD?* irre- 
spective of class, with the amazing 
performance of 1,949 miles—the equiva- 
lent of the distance from England to 
Egypt as the crow flies—in the 24 
hours, 


ADDING 128 MILES TO THE PREVIOUS WORLD'S RECORD 


*(Subject to the usual official confirmation.) 


SHELL 


PER FORMANCE IS PROOF! 
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A SPECULATION IN PENCE : 
Cheap shares are frequently very dear. Yet the 


CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


gilt-edged market has shown a decidedly better 

tendency. This is attributable to the fact that 
the fear of an increase in the Bank rate, which was so 
general a week or two ago but which I am glad to 
say readers of these notes were not asked to anticipate, 
has now been dispelled. Yet, recent new issues have 
fared badly. That the New Zealand Loan was doomed 
to failure was obvious; but it is somewhat surprising 
that underwriters were left with 75% of the recent 
L.C.C. issue. One imagines that underwriters must 
he getting a little weary of these issues. It is said that 
those who are privileged to do this class of business 
must take the good with the bad, and that a refusal 
to participate in any particular issue becomes at once 
a bar across the golden gates of future underwriting ; 
but are the gates golden? Would it not be a good 
thing if underwriters took a stronger stand and showed 
a little more independence? After all, a good gilt- 
edged market is of great importance to us all; on this 
depends the success of future conversion schemes. If 
for this reason it is not deemed wise to offer better 
terms, then it would appear sounder to postpone some 
of the larger issues until the monetary position is more 
clearly defined. 


D ESPITE the promise of a flood of new issues the 


TRUSTEES 

I would draw the attention of those responsible for 
new issues to a point which is frequently overlooked. 
I refer to the habit of only giving investors a part 
dividend instead of a full half-year dividend at the due 
dividend date. Very few trustees have either the power 
or the desire temporarily to reduce the income of life- 
tenants by applying for a stock where only a partial 
dividend is payable. It is no answer to a trustee or 
life beneficiary, unwilling to accept, temporarily a 
smaller income, that what he loses by way of income 
he receives by a reduced issue price. The capital out- 
lay concerns the trust as a whole, and only rarely will, 
or even can, a life beneficiary consent to forego present 
income. 


RECONSTRUCTION LOANS 
Reconstruction loans have of late been under a 
cloud, and is shown in the following table : 
Present Price. Highest, 1925. 


German 7% 993 1013 
Czech 8% 993 103} 
Greek 7% on 893 943 
Hungarian 73% 933 963 


Greek 7% have been dull on rumours of a fresh loan 
which has been denied. I consider them attractive at 
this level. In view of the progress being made by 
Hungary, Hungarian 74% appear cheap. 


DISTILLERS 

Now that the amalgamation of Distillers Co., 
Buchanan Dewar and John Walker & Sons bids fair 
to be an accomplished fact, I would draw attention to 
Distillers ordinary. This Company will have a capital 
of £15,000,000 and will rank as an_ invest- 
ment with Imps, Courtaulds and similar vast industrial 
concerns. The present price of these shares is 63s. 9od., 
and I consider them a thoroughly sound lock-up for 
twelve months. 


statutory report of the Akoko Mines, Ltd., whose meet. 
ing was held last week, shows signs of promise, 
These shilling shares can be purchased for ninepence— 
purely option price. This is a very inexpensive specu- 
lation that may turn out to be profitable, despite the 
fact that the past history of the company has been 
regrettable. I hope this will not prove ninepence for 
fourpence, but ninepence for eighteenpence. 


UNION CORPORATION 

This company has frequently been the subject of 
favourable comments in these notes. The prosperity 
of the Union Corporation has now once more been 
emphasized by the report of the annual meeting which 
was held this week in Johannesburg. The net profits 
have risen from £301,299 for 1923, to £348,802 for 
1924, and the dividend has been increased from 4s. to 
4s. 6d. Asa proof of the prudent manner in which this 
Company is conducted it may be mentioned that no 
less a sum than £347,473, including the carry for- 
ward, was put to reserve. This sum is equivalent to 
almost 40% of the issued capital. The Union Corpora- 
tion, as is well known, is a holding Company, and 
there is good reason to believe that the market value 
of the share and debenture holdings considerably ex- 
ceed the book value. The Chairman in his speech had 
occasion to refer to the Geduld and Modderfontein Deep 
Mines, in which the Corporation is largely interested. 
The operations of these, he stated, had surpassed those 
of previous years, and together with the Mexican un- 
dertakings they were making satisfactory progress. 
The shares ex the dividend are now 44s. 6d. 


CAMP BIRDS 

My attention has been drawn to the Preference 
shares of Camp Bird, Ltd. The issued capital con- 
sists of : 649,625 £1 Participating Preference shares 
and 1,100,051 £1 Ordinary shares. The Preference 
shares are entitled to a cumulative dividend of 7% (free 
of tax), and to participate pari passu with the 
Ordinary shares in surplus profits after paying 10% 
(free of tax). The Preference dividend was last paid 
to June 30, 1920. The assets of the Company include: 


730,000 Santa Gertrudis shares, present price 10s. £365,000 
240,000 Mexican Corporation, present price 13s. 156,000 
100,000 National Mining, present price 8s. 40,000 

561,000 


The Company is now free of debt and has no 
debentures. The report for the year ended June 30, 
1924, states that activities were confined entirely to 
necessary maintenance in the interest of preserving 
the plant, surface and underground, both of which are 
reported in good order. During the year a block of 
claims known as the Chia and Ingomar, lying in the 
east of the Santa Gertrudis and Dos Carlos Mines, 
have been purchased by the Company. This block, 
which covers an area of approximately 200 acres, is 
believed to have a speculative value in view of recent 
developments on the Dos Carlos and Santa Margarita 
Mines. Taking into consideration the Company’s 
assets, and the possibilities of development on the 
claims recently purchased, the Preference shares at 
the present price of 8s. 6d. appear to possess specu- 
lative possibilities, especially in view of the fact that 
they are cumulative, that no dividend has been paid 
on them for 4} years, and that the assets are consider- 
ably more than the present market valuation of the 
issued Preference shares. TAURUS 


THE LONDON LANCASHIRE 


HEAD OFFICES: 
45 Dale Street, LIVERPOOL 
155 Leadenhall Street, LONDON,E.C.3 


ACCIDENT FIRE MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION ; 
7 Chancery Lane, W.C.2 
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ENGLAND TO INDIA 


A DOUBLE WORLD RECORD IN A 


WOLSELE Y 


greatest motor drive in the history 

of is that which Major 
Leith recently achieved in an ordinary 
Wolseley car. This is the journey from 
England to ludia—8,500 miles. 1,500 
miles through te 3,000 miles no 
road or track at all 

This double world record for distance 
and for difficulty eclipses the achieve- 
ments of any other driver in any other 
car. There is a Wolseley for everybody 
at prices from £225 cash, or £50 down, 
the balance by instalments. All cars com- 

pletely equipped. 


WOLSELEY MEANS 


NOW READY! 


HEART’S DESIRE, a rendering of the parts of OMAR 
KHAYYAM that relate to SAKI, the beautiful cup- 


bearer. 10 illustrations, 7s. 6d.; L.P., 25s. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE AND NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
BALLAT'S. 24 illustrations, 5s. 


UNPUBLISH-D LETTERS OF WILLIAM a 
10s. 6d. 


HEADS OF THE POETS. 17 unpublished Heads of the 
World’s Poets, by William Blake. Free to ‘“*B”’ 
members of the Blake Society. 

WORKS OF JOHN PAYNE. Send for list. 

Send also for particulars of the Blake, Cowper and John 

Payne Societies. 


THOMAS WRIGHT, COWPER SCHOOL, OLNEY, 
Near BEDFORD 


Tickets - 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS—JUNE, 1925. 
Persephone. By John Drinkwater 
The Situation in the Balkans. By Hugh F. Spender. 
France, Hindenburg and Peace. By John Bell 
Sccial and Industrial Conditions in Post-War Germany. Part I. 
By Sir Philip. Dawson, Inst. C.E., ete. 
Ninety Years of ‘* Oxford Nonsense.’ By Sheila Kaye-Smith. 
A Nuncio cf Revolution. By G. M. Godden. 
The New Opposition in Turkey. By Maxwell H. H. Macartney 
Mr. Beerbohm’s Caricatures. By Bohun Lynch 
Richard Doddridge Blackmore. By Francis Gribble 
Should Divorce Cases be Reported? By J. Hall Richardson 
Premier Stage Villains. By Hugh Harting 
The Employ:nennt of the Blind. By Rev. Barton R. V. Mills 
Safeguarding Revived. By Kenneth R. Swan 
Resurrection. By R. M. Bloch 
The Ghost of Mr. Onslow. By Margaret L. Woods 
Stardust. By Emile Cammaerts 
Index 


LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


A Fortune 


for Half-a-Crown! 
SOMEONE MUST WIN 


THE FIRST PRIZE IN THE 


SPORTSMEN 
BALLOT 


(In aid of St. Thomas’s Hospital) 
AND THE 


TWO THOUSAND OTHER 
PRIZES 


WHY NOT YOU? 


All you have to do is to place twelve famous 
Sportsmen in order of popularity. 


All Prizes are Guaranteed by St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
and the entire control of the Ballot is in the hands 
of Permanent Officials of the Hospital. 


SEND AT ONCE 


for your ticket in the Ballot. The first 
100,000 applicants will receive a 


VALUABLE FREE ART GIFT 


(through the generosity of Alderman 
Sir Charles Wakefield, Bart.) 


2/6 each 


USE THIS FORM 


TO THE APPEAL SECRETARY, 
ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, LONDON, S.E.1. 


I enclose £ and stamped addressed 
envelope. Please send me ............ Tickets for the Sports- 
men Ballot. 

Name 


(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 


Address. 


i 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to the 
Appeal Secretary, St. Thomas’s Hospital, and crossed 
& Co.” 
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VISCOUNT CURZON’S 


Appreciation of the 


New Three-Litre 
SUNBEAM 


This copy of a letter recently received gives the 
impressions of the well-known motorist M.P. 
after a trial of the new Three-Litre Sunbeam. 


23rd April, 1925. 
Tue SunspEAM Motor Car Co., 
Dear Sirs, 

“You have asked me to give my impressions upon 
the general performance of your Three-Litre Sunbeam 
Car, which I need hardly say that I do with the greatest 
possible pleasure... .” 


“ Perhaps, as a preliminary, I should explain that I 
started driving motors in 1898, working in those days as 
a small boy in a French garage, since when I have 
driven practically every known make of car, and have 
driven very many hundreds of thousands of miles both 
in this country and abroad... .’ 
‘‘T was more impressed by the all-round performance of 
your Three-Litre Car than any Car I ever remember 
being in...” 

‘Its maximum speed as shown by circuits made on the 
Brooklands Track is over 95 miles an hour with the car 
in erdinary touring condition. At the same time it was 
possible to handle the car in ordinary London traffic on 
top speed with perfect ease and comfort... .” 


‘“‘ The car seems to be able to run quite comfortably and 
throttle down to about eight miles an hour, and to pick 
up its maximum speed from that figure without the 
slightest effort, a performance unsurpassed by any other 
car I have known... .” 


‘* Another point which impressed me very much was the 
entire absence of any periodic vibration in the engine. 
At no time did the engine, even when running at a very 
high rate of revolutions, appear in any way to be mak 
ing heavy weather of it. The acceleration was simply 
terrific and far beyond anything I have ever driven...” 
“The car struck me as being quiet, and appeared to 
hold the road extremely well, . . .” 


““T am quite convinced that in this Car your Firm has 
produced one of the finest Sporting Cars ever built ; 
one which will do credit to the British Motor Car indus- 
try as a whole, and will be yet another feather in the 
cap of its talented designer.” 


Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) 


lew 


We can now arrange demonstration runs and accept orders 


for this new Super Sports Model. With £1125 


light Four-Seater Body ready for the road. 


THE SUPREME 
SUNBEAM 
THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., Ltd. 
MOORFIELD WORKS WOLVERHAMPTON 


London Showrooms & Export Department: 
12 PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 


Manchester Showrooms: 
106 DEANSGATE 


MOTORING 
REFINED CARS 
By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


HERE are two classes of motorists, those who 

drive and those who are driven by someone else. 

These two kinds of owners are catered for by 
the automobile engineer so that irrespective of the 
price question one finds two classes of motors, the 
refined and the rough engine placed in the chassis. 
The style of body carried by either type may be either 
refined or commonplace, one may therefore discover 
that the car one is seated upon or is driving has a 
refined engine and common coachwork or vice versa. 
There are however a certain number of motor-car 
makers who produce refined cars with coachwork to 
equal the class of the engine. Recently an opportunity 
occurred to test one of these best British cars, the 
15-40 h.p. Humber whose coachwork has the quality 
and finish appropriate to the excellent construction of 
its mechanical parts whether an open or closed form 
of body is provided. Usually open cars are less com- 
fortable than a saloon, but in this particular instance 
the method of carrying the all-weather side-panels 
within the hollow sides of the coachwork enables the 
passengers to convert this touring carriage into a 
closed car without moving from their seats. Con- 
sequently with its wide and deep rear seats either 
pattern makes a pleasant vehicle to tour in under all 
conditions of climate, and temperature. The method 
of attachment also keeps side celluloid windows from 
undue rattling—a very usual source of annoyance. A 
vee-shaped front-screen adds to the dignity of this 
car’s appearance, and in the touring model a protecting 
rear screen is also provided in the equipment. 


Driver owners are vastly in the majority to-day, and 
to these this Humber will strongly appeal by reason 
of the smoothness and vitality of the four-cylinder 
engine. Its total cylinder capacity is 2,815 c.c. so that 
it comes into what may be termed the three-litre class. 
Yet rated at 16 h.p. this engine develops about 44 
brake horsespower when revolving 2,000 times per 
minute. Under these conditions, there is no vibra- 
tionary period so that one can drive this car all day 
long without fatigue or discomfort from the hum of its 
engine. Like other Humber models the arrangement 
of the valve mechanism differs from other motors. 
The inlet valves are placed overhead, operated by push 
rods, while the exhaust valves are at the side of the 
cylinders. The result is that the driver gets the benefit 
of rapid acceleration, yet with great smoothness, a com- 
bination of the qualities customarily attributed to over- 
head valved and side-by-side valved engines respec- 
tively. With the power developed, this car can be 
driven on top gear both slowly and fast. In a test 
this amounted to under five miles rising to fifty-eight 
miles an hour without any faltering or ‘‘ flat-spots ” 
in its carburation. Four forward speeds are provided 
with the usual gate change, so that gear ratios are 
provided for climbing the steepest ascent at a consider- 
able speed. Gear changing is easy at low speeds but 
requires some skill at high rates of progression. 


Strange to say, this is a common feature on the 
refined types of cars, none of which are so easy to 
change up when travelling at about thirty to forty 
miles an hour as some of the rougher cars. 


Not that 
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Important Announcement 


Messrs. Isotta Fraschini (Great Britain), Ltd., beg 
to announce that as from the re-imposition of the 
Import Tariffs, the prices of their chassis will be :— 


44.3 h.p. Standard Chassis £1,550 
44.3 h.p. Special Sports Chassis £1,650 


There are a limited number of chassis available for 
delivery prior to the Ist July which will be supplied 
at present list prices. Orders for these will be 
accepted in strict rotation. 


ISOTTA FRASCHINL [TD 
3/ North Audley Street, 
LONDON, W1. 
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there is any real difficulty in making such changes, 
but to effect them cleanly the driver must know his 
car well and judge the right psychological moment for 
the change. With power to travel at a fast speed 
with a full load totalling about thirty-six hundred- 
weight—car and passengers—it is necessary to have 
good brakes. This 15-40 h.p. Humber has four wheel 
brakes and a fifth brake on the transmission, which 
not only act smoothly but effectively, bringing the car 
to a halt in a few yards at a speed of forty miles an 
hour. At a slow speed one can stop instantaneously 
at will by the aid of all the brakes. Therefore the 
driver always feels that this car is well under control 
at all speeds and under any traffic conditions. 


British cars are much in the foreground these days, 
not only on account of the reimposition of the 
McKenna Duties on imported motor carriages, but by 
reason of their successes in international competitions. 
Sunbeam cars are among those British makes which 
are classed with refined engines, and it is pleasing to 
record that recently their co-partners, the one and a 
half litre Darracq, or Talbot as they are termed in 
France, provided the winner, second and third in the 
first of the big international events on the Monthléry 
track near Paris last Sunday week. Mr. George 
Duller drove the winning Darracq at an average speed 
of 97.2 miles per hour for the entire distance of 312 
miles. A length behind him was Count Cornelli, an 
Italian amateur, and Major H. O. D. Segrave was 
third seven miles behind the winner, both driving 
similar cars to the victor. 


Now, although both England and France can 
claim credit for this excellent performance, the 
Sunbeam Talbot and Darracq cars are all built 
by the same British company in their various 
works and the designer is the same for all. 
But the point that this victory emphasizes is that it is 
the refined class of cars that can put up excellent per- 
formances both on the road in their touring guise and 
on the track in racing trim. They may cost a little 
more to purchase in the first instance than some less- 
refined makes, but the value given in their running 
ease of handling and performance, is worth the 
expenditure. That is one of the reasons that the 
h.p. Rolls-Royce has for many years been the cheapest 
car on the market for those who can lay out the 
capital in the first instance. 


The new Phantom Rolls-Royce is even better 
value than its predecessors to those who wish 
to tour on the Continent; its 80 miles an hour 
speed can there be indulged in, and with the 
hand-operated shutters to control the water 
temperature in the radiator, the long Alpine passes 
can be climbed at speed without fear of boiling the 
water away. So in motors as in other things the 
best is the cheapest in the long run. Not that one 
wishes to decry any make of car, but just as it is well 
to cultivate a sensitive palate in order fully to appre- 
ciate excellent cuisine or fine wines, so it is beneficial 
to motoring generally to educate drivers and owners 
to appreciate the difference between refined cars and 
the others. 


CARS 


HE characteristics of 

Humber cars have 

always been indivi- 
dual—something different 
—something superior. Not 
only in dominating road 
performance, but in 
appearance, utility of 
equipment provided and in 
super-finish of coachwork. 


Dunlop Tyres. 


HUMBER Ltd., COVENTRY 


LONDON— 
West End Showrooms: 94 New Bond St., W.1 
Export Branch Office: 32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1 


Surprising Value 


HERE is no necessity to hesitate over 

the purchase of a Humber 8/18 h.p. 
model. It is a high-powered Humber Tour- 
ing Car in miniature with all the essential 
qualifications demanded by the owner- 
driver for touring purposes. Ample power 
reserve, sturdy, and incorporates real arm- 
chair comfort. Obtain full particulars of 
the Humber 8/18 h.p. range. Make your 


choice and be ready to go anywhere. We 
are at your service entirely. 
Catalogue to-day. 


Send for Art 


8/18 h.p. 2/3 Seater, £240. 
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if THE BEST CAR INTHE WORLD 


* 


* SOME OWNERS’ OPINIONS OF 


THE 20 H.P. ROLLS-ROYCE 


‘It is the sweetest thing I have ever driven. Reference No. 1088 
‘It is a revelation, being streets ahead of any other car I have ever been in.’ 
> Reference No. 1070 
‘I am fairly of opinion that, at its power, this is the world’s best car.’ 
Reference No. 1045 
‘I have used cars for over twenty years, of both Foreign and British 
makes, none of which have given me such entire satisfaction.’ 


The original letters may be seen on application a 


THE 40/50 H.P. ‘NEW PHANTOM’ ROLLS-ROYCE—Many 
remarkable expert opinions which have appeared in the press since the introduction 
of this model may also be seen on application and will shortly be reprinted. 


% ROLLS-ROYCE LTD., 14/15 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: Rolhead Piccy London Telephones: Mayfair 6040 (4 lines) 


EARLIEST DELIVERIES of THE NEW PHANTOM 
ROLLS-ROYCE and all other models fitted with 


HOOPER 
COACHWORK 


HOOPER & CO. (Coachbuilders) Ltd. 


AGENTS FOR ALL LEADING MOTOR CARS. 


Meter-Body-Builders and Coachbuilders to H.R.H. THE PRINCESS MARY, Viscountess Lascelles. 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING, H.R.H, THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. By Royal Warrant H.R.H. THE PRINCESS VICTORIA. 

H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. of appointment. H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 
H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES. 4.R.H. PRINCE ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT. 


54 ST. JAMES’S STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, S.W. 1 


BY 
FUR PL PRINCE. of WALES. 
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THE JOYS OF TRAVEL 


HE delights of a holiday—like all Gaul—are 
divided into three parts. These are, anticipation, 
participation and recapitulation, or looking for- 
ward, enjoying, and looking back. Which of these 
delights is greatest it would be difficult to decide : each 
has its peculiar satisfactions. But certainly there is a 
wealth of enjoyment to be had from the careful and 
intelligent planning of a holiday. The better it is 
planned the keener will be the pleasure derived from 
it when the delicious days of looking forward are at 
long—how long !—last accomplished and the holiday 
itself begins. The greater, too, it must follow, will 
be the joys of retrospect. | Wherefore it may be 
asserted that the first part of a holiday—the antici- 
patory part—is, if not the most enjoyable, at all events 
the most practically important. And it can certainly 
be highly enjoyable. 

First of all comes the choice of locality. Where is 
it to be? To-day the facilities offered the traveller 
are so many and so widespread that this is in itself a 
matter demanding much thought. The rival claims 
of successive countries and districts assert themselves 
one after another. Is it to be England or that vast, 
vague land of adventure known as Abroad? And if 
Abroad, in which particular corner of it? Switzerland? 
Well, it was Switzerland, perhaps, last year: yet 
Switzerland is always wonderful. The High Alps then 
let it be: mountain air and the bright, tense sunshine 
of that marvellously clear atmosphere restore a man 
more rapidly to an almost indecent vigour than any 
other kind of holiday. Within a week, you, who per- 
haps found for eleven months of the year in London 
or elsewhere that eight hours’ sleep was none too much 
—within a week you are up every morning at four and 
have climbed a major mountain before breakfast! Ah, 
but here comes another difficulty : we are not through 
with it so easily as all that. More sub-divisions. Even 
the High Alps offer rival attractions, and the decision 
cannot be shirked. 

Or should it, after all, not be Switzerland? Would 
not Northern Italy—the lakes, and perhaps Verona and 
Venice, with a swoop upon Florence if time permits 
and you can endure in summer heat the persistent 


gallery-going which Florence demands of 

it not be a greater delight to revisit these vitute 
memories surges through the mind at mention of the ; 
and the critical faculty, the nice weighing of psoas 
with district, abdicates. ‘‘ Do you remember? ” a 
say. Do you remember that exquisite dinner 
opposite the ampitheatre in Verona, on a lon 

August evening? Do you remember the band of 
Wandervégeln singing for their supper in the Piaz. 
zetta in Venice? Quite as memorable, the féte in the 
Park above Innsbruck, looking back and across at the 
great wall of limestone mountains sheer gold in the 
sunset, then subtly rose and gold, then rose, mauve 
deep purple, and sombre grey? Tirol would do as well 
as anywhere. Or Bavaria, perhaps: the sunbonnet 
gables and bridge-vistas of Nuremberg—the Kaiser. 
burg which the American tourist compared (for what 
conceivable reason?) with Avignon. And talking of 
Provence, there is an excellent restaurant in Nimes 
in the rue de l’Etoile . . . but that way madness lies. 
We can multiply reminiscences for ever, but that be- 
longs to the third and last part of a holiday, and we 
have not yet settled the first. Time enough for the 
memories later: we must be stern and get to business, 
(Do you remember that day in the Pyrenees?) 

As we were saying, we must be stern and get to 
business. This question of choosing a locality is not 
easy. (Why has nobody mentioned Brittany? Years 
ago we had a wonderful holiday there, en famille— 
one somehow always does Brittany en famille. Or 
what about Scandinavia?) The first burst of sunshine 
sets us thinking furiously. As the song says, ‘‘ When 
it’s Springtime in Italy it’s Wednesday over here”’: 
there is work still to be done, of which Wednesday, as 
mid-week, may be taken as a symbol; work still to be 
done and a holiday perhaps still far off, but choosing 
it may be a holiday in itself—living over old travels, 
dreaming over new ones. Quite an efficacious tonic 
can be obtained by taking a course of spare half-hours 
with guide-books, maps, and the alluring brochures of 
enterprising travel companies. 

And that brings us to our first real decision. This 
business of deciding on a locality is too much for us: 
the memories crowd too thickly. We must leave the 
task to one of the agencies, who will no doubt perform 
the function admirably and relieve us of all further 
anxiety. Which is a further incentive to travel, 


MATRICULATION 
Nominal Fees. 


POSTAL TUITION IN BOOK-KEEPING, FRENCH, SPANISH, COMMERCIAL LAW, etc., 

WITH OR WITHOUT EXAMINATIONS IN VIEW;; also all Subjects for 
UNIVERSITY DEGREES, SECRETARIAL AND ACCOUNTANCY EXAMINATIONS. 
Instalments accepted. 


Distance no drawback. Applicants should mention subjects required. Prospectus post free. 


The Principal, TUTORIAL SERVICE COLLEGE, 183, Fulham Palace Road, Hammersmith, W.6. 


WHATEVER IT IS WE THINK YOU 


WILL FIND IT IN 


QUEEN 


THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER 
Every Wednesday 1/- 
Office: WINDSOR HOUSE, BREAMS BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 4 


XUM 
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BROADEN THE MIND! 


The happiest and most pleasant way to do this 
is to travel, either independently or with 
congenial companions. 


Be it Paris or Rome or far Cathay, 
Wherever you go we smooth your way. 


Write for ‘‘ Travel Suggestions,”’ S.R. 


“TOURS ATTRACTIVE” 


71, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
Chancery 8294. 


DO NOT DECIDE 
upon your holiday 
until you have consulted 


COOK’S PROGRAMME 


“SUMMER HOLIDAYS 


AT HOME & ABROAD” 


A volume containing 
hundreds of tours on 
the Continent and in 
the British Isles, to suit 
all tastes and all purses. 


It may be had at any Office of 


THOos. COOK & SON, 


CHIEF OFFICE: 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 4 


MR. MINNS’S TOURS 


The most popular private Tours.” 


Write or call for 36-page Booklet with 

particulars of 80 delightful Tours to 

all parts of Europe; Motor Tours in 

Britain; Cruises to Norway, Madeira 
and The Canaries, &c. 


99, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1 


(facing Victoria Station) 


BY virtue of its merits 
-4yNEUTRON 
always was and still 
is justly termed THE © 
WORLD'S GREATEST 
RADIO CRYSTAL. 


Sole Distributors jor 
Great Britain and Ireland :- 
V. ZEITLIN & SONS, 
144, THEOBALD’S RD., 

LONDON, W.C.1 
‘Phone Museum 6841. 
Sole Producers :— 

NEUTRON LTD., 

SICILIAN nous. 
SOUTHAMPION ROW, 

LONDON, W.C.1 


"Phone - Museum 2677. 


CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 
TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


Sums of £50 and upwards can be invested, with- 
out expense to Lenders, in §5% CORPORATION 
MORTGAGES repayable on 4th January, 1930, 
1935, 1940; or in the new issue of 5% 
CORPORATION STOCK to be redeemed on 
4th October, 1945. Full information can be 
obtained from the City Treasurer, City Hall, 
Belfast ; or through any Stockbroker, or Banker. 


OOKS.—The Graphic, 36 vols., £12; Purchas(s) Hakluytus 

Posthumas, or Purchas, his Pilgrimes, 5 vols., folio, calf, 

fine copy of this rare Book of Travels, 1625-1626, £105; 
Sporting Magazine from 1826 with many rare plates, 27 vols., 
bound in 22, £10 10s. ; Leo's History of Africa, 1600, very rare, 
£48 8s.; Dumas’ Celebrated Crimes, 8 vols., scarce, £4 15s. ; 
Punch’s History of Modern England with 500 Cartoons, etc., 4 
vols., 27s. 6d.; Turner, Water-colour Drawings in National 
Gallery, 1904, £2 15s. ; The History of Manon Lescaut, illus. by 
Leloir, 1890, 25s.; Ainsworth’s Novels, Old St. Paul's, etc., 10 
vols., 27s.; Thackeray’s Miscellanies, Prose and Verse, 4 vols., 
1870, 21s. ; Hannay Sex Symbolism in Religion with an Apprecia- 
tion by Sir George Birdwood, 2 vols., 25s. ; J. M. Barrie’s Works, 
‘* Kirriemuir’’ Edit., 10 vols., scarce, £7 7s. ; Scott's Novels, fine 
set, “‘Dryburgh Edition,’’ 25 vols., £3 3s.; Maupassant’s Novels 
in English, 10 vols., nice set, £3; Thackeray's Works, nice set, 
i2 vols., £3; R. L. Stevenson’s Works, ‘‘Vailima’’ Edit., 26 
vols., £38; Gautier’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s. 
Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want 
a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Baker's 
Great Book Suop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
BOOKS WANTED: Grove’s Dicy. Music, 5 vols.; Jowett’s 
Plato, 5 vois.; Brinkley’s China and Japan, 12 vols. ; Crawley’s 
Mystic Rose; Housman, A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Barrie, Little 
Minister, 3 vols., 1891; Beerbohm, Happy Hvpocrite, paper 
covers, 1897; Yet Again, Ist Edit., 1909; Caricatures of 25 
Gentlemen, 1896 ; Boydell's History River Thames, 2 vols., 1794, 
Erewhon, 1872; Erewhon Revisited, 1901; Way of All Flesh, 1903 ; 
Owen Fairhaven, 1873; Fan, 3 vols., 1892; Desperate Remedies, 
3 vols., 1871. 
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Theatres 
COURT THEATRE Sloane Square, S.W. Tel.—Gerrard 848. 
Every Evening at 8.15. Matinees Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.15. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE 
By Eden Phillpotts. 


SECOND YEAR SECOND YEAR. 


Gerr. 8724-5. 
EVGS., at 8.45. Mat., Wed., and Sat., 2.45. 
FALLEN ANGELS. 
By Noel Coward. 
TALLULAH BANKHEAD. 


GLOBE. 


EDNA BEST. 


KINGSWAY THEATRE Ger. 4032. 
Every Evening at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat., at 2. 
CAESAR & CLEOPATRA 
By BERNARD SHAW. 


Gwen Frranccon-Davigs. Crpric HaRDWICKE. 


LYRIC THEATRE, Hammersmith. 
Evenings 8.15 Mats.: Wed. and Sat., 2.30. 
NIGEL PLAYFAIR presents 
J. B. FAGAN’S Production of 
THE CHERRY ORCHARD. 
The World-Famous Comedy by ANTON TCHECHOV. 
Box Office daily, 10 to 2. Riverside 3012. 


ROYAL OPERA. Covent Garden. 
Particulars of the London Opera Syndicate’s 
Season of Grand Opera 
are published in the Daily Press. 


ARLINGTON TOURING CLUB. 


CONDUCTED TOURS to Serbia and the Dalmatian Coast, 
Balearic Isles and Provence, Italy, Lake Garda and Tyrol, 
Corsica, Finland, Gota Canal, Biarritz, San Sebastian and 
Pyrences, The Rhine, The Route des Alpes, Switzerland, 
Norway, etc. WALKING TOURS in Norway, Tyrol, Switzer- 
land, and Provence. te Charges. Small Parties 


Send for Programme to 
FRED TALLANT, 11, Lineoin’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 


The BATTERY bears 
the brunt with the famous 


THREADED RUBBER 
INSULATION. 


C. A. VANDERVELL & CO., LTD., ACTON, LONDON, W 3 


Built in the Largest Battery Works in the British Empire 


219-229 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE,W.C2 


Literary 


YPEWRITING and DUPLICATING. MSS Pie 

words. Carbon Copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. pnd yeee: 
accurate work. MISS NANCY McFARLANE, 
meira Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Residence 


OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate. A pri : 

dential Hotel, most pleasantly situated on a pte pth 

overluoking Hyde Park, facing south, close to Tube and 
"Bus Routes. Recently redecorated and charmingly furnished 
the lines of a private house. Gas-fires and telephones in be 
bedrooms. Good food and good cooking. Lift. Terms from 
12/6 per day, or from 4 guineas weekly (single), 74 guineas 
(double) inclusive. Telephone: Paddington 8083. 


WELL-FURNISHED FLAT TO LET for six months or 

by arrangement, at London, N.W. Three draw. 

ing and dining rooms, Bath, kitchenette. Piano and 
‘Phone. Available as soon as required. Terms 5} guineas per 
week. Write Box E 509, the Saturpay Revisw, 9, ing Street 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


EVON.—Gentlewoman desires paying guests. Very com- 
fortable house, run on hotel lines; excellent cooking ; home- 
grown produce; garage. From 4} guineas. No irritating 
extras. Sea; golf. Personally recommended by Sir Owen Sea. 
man, Punch Office, to whom reference is  invited.—Write 
MITCHELL, Orchardhaye, Combe Martin, N. Devon. 


ARGATE.—19, 23, 25 Canterbury Road, Royal Terrace, 
Westbrook. Sea front. BOARD-RESIDENCE, 6s. day. 
TIMMINS. 


EVERAL of my members have accommodation for PAYING 

GUESTS during the summer. I should be glad to put any 

who desire to visit Essex Farms in touch with them. JOHN 
B. GILL, Secretary, Essex County Farmers’ Union, Corn Ex- 
change, Chelmsford, Essex. Tel.: 106 Chelmsford. 


URNISHED HOUSE to be LET for August and September ; 

six bedrooms, three sitting rooms. Garden. Garage and 

stables. Near sea and golf. Moderate rent. Apply Colonel 
JOHNSTON, Arundel, Sussex. 


ORTREE, ISLE OF SKYE. ROYAL HOTEL. Largest 

and finest in the far-famed Misty Isle. Facing sea. Within 

3 hours’ sail of Kyle of Lochalsh. An attractive and healthy 
Summer Resort. Every comfort. Interesting motor tours; golf 
course near. Write for illustrated Booklet containing 20 fine 
views. Moderate Boarding Terms. 


Educational 


JOHN DUXBURY’S 


ELOGUTION SCHOOL 
VOICE CULTURE. PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
RECITING. PRIVATE LESSONS ONLY. 
Apply Secretary, 41, Woburn Sq., London, W.C.1. Tel.: Museum 238 


CAREER THAT PAYS. Advertisement writing and pub- 

licity work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time. 

Write for particulars and free lesson to (Dept. T. 9), Shaw 
Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C. 


Miscellaneous 
EAL HARRIS.—Lewis and Shetland Homespuns. Direct 
from the Makers. Any length cut. Patterns free. State 


shade desired. NEWALL, 138 Stornoway, Scotland. 


EYESIGHT DISCOVERY. 


Short Sight, Long Sight, Astigmatism, Cataract, Presbyo- 
pia, Failing Sight, Indistinct Vision, and any case of 
WEAK EYES can be cured in a short time. 


Glasses Discarded. A cure GUARANTEED 


Details of wonderful new treatment and ample testimony, 
2d. F. GODFREY, Dept. S.R., Whatstandwell, Matlock. 
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Kinemas 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


10.45 (Sundays, 6 to 10.90, New 
and nel, 2 and 3) 


Return of 
BETTY BALFOUR in “ SQUIBS 


“THE KING OF WILD HORSES" 
starring PAT HARTIGAN and EDNA MURPHY. 


Scenic: BONZO THE PUP, and Paris Fashions, etc. 


Next Thursday, Friday ont Saturday. (June 4, 5 and 6) 


BANDOLERO 
starring PEDRO DE CORDOVA and RENEE ADOREE. 


“THE GIRL ON THE STAIRS” 
starring PATSY RUTH MILLER. 


HAROLD LLOYD in “A BOLSHIE AFFAIR" and FELIX, ete. 
Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Miscellaneous (Conid.) 


place in Ireland. Outdoor life and occupations. Skilled 
attention ; careful dietary. Medical references. Box L 19, 
the SaruRDay Review, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


A VACANCY offered to Epileptic Patient in charming country 


stantly occurring: highly successful recemmended methods. 
Send now stamped addressed envelope for free particulars. 
GREEN & CO., 17 Church Lane, Hull. 


MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES con- 


ORMAN COURT for SALE, FREEHOLD. Lease con- 

sidered. Boys’ School. Established 1890. Lease expired. 

Interest in goodwill passes to occupier. Fifty rooms, gym., 
swimming bath, winter tennis. Pupils waiting. Rare opportu- 
nity. H. CATFORD, Dilkoosha, New Barnet. 


OMILETICAL ASSISTANCE IN SERMON PREPARA- 
TION by ANGLICAN CLERGYMAN. For particulars 
address H. T. H., 43 Page Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


Art Exhibition 


OUPIL GALLERY, 5 Regent Street. Water-colours by 
Romilly Fedden, Mewburn Garnett, and Col. E. A. P. 
Hobday, C.M.G. 10—5.30. Sats., 10—1. 


rm ve 


Shipping 


P 8 and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
€ BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA, 
“Address for Tassenger Business, P. & O. 4S Cockspur 


Street, 
London, 8. W. 1; or General Business: hall 
BAT, Agen:4, DAWES @ CO., 122, Leadenhali Street, Lonaon, E. 


SCHOOLS 


Exclusive details of Excellent SCHOOLS and TUTORS 
ADVICE (gratis) from 
N. W. ROSS, M.A. B. es L. (20 yrs. Experience 


BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 
(Publishers of “Schools of England,” etc.) 


(R.107) EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, W.1 


Appeals 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor Fann 

of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots or 

mage ”’ of any = to the Mission Worker, St. Mary's 
Mission, Edmonton, N 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Your family depends upon 
your income while you live. 


Why not secure that income 

for your old age and for 

your wife after your death 
by means of a 


PRUDENTIAL CONTINUOUS INCOME POLICY 
142 HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 
All Classses of Insurance Business Transacted 


‘Saturday Review’ 


Competitions 


MAY 30, 1925 


Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon 
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SAFETY FIRST! 


The points of paramount importance in the selection of 
a Life Office are :— 


(1) Undoubted Stability. (3) Liberal Conditions. 
(2) Simplicity of Contract. (4) Good Bonus Prospects. 
(5) Moderate Premiums. 
The STANDARD has £14,000,000 of Funds. 


In its valuation it provides reserves sufficient to pay 
all its liabilities on the assumption that it will earn only 
42 108. per cent. of interest. In practice it earns over 
45 per cent., thus providing a very large margin of safety. 

The Policies are the simplest of contracts and their 
conditions liberal. 


It has declared a reversionary bonus of 35s. per cent., 
and the margin of interest shown above affords undoubted 
security for the continuance of a large bonus in the 


future. 
A WITH PROFIT POLICY 
with the STANDARD 
therefore offers all the requirements of 


AN IDEAL LIFE POLICY 
THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Established 1835.) 


Head Office: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 

LONDON - 110 CANNON ST., E.C.4, and 
15a PALL MALL, S.W.1. 

DUBLIN - 59 DAWSON STREET 


Secret Letters 
from 
Walter H. Page 
Woodrow Wilson 


The Ambassador kept very few copies 

of his letters to the President. Nearly 

a hundred were not available when the 

famous “ Life and Letters’? were 
compiled. 


The death of President 
Wilson has now removed 
the ban placed upon their 
publication. 


COMMENCING IN THE JUNE ISSUE THEY WILL APPEAR 
EXCLUSIVELY IN 


THE 


WORLD TO-DAY 


On Sale everywhere. Monthly, 1/6 net. 
20, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


JUNE, 1925 


EDITED BY L. J. MAXSE 


Price 3s. net 


Episodes of the Month 


Finance as the Enemy of Capital and 
Labour By ARTHUR KITSON 


New Dialogues of the Dead: Kossuth, 
Garibaldi, and Michael Collins 


By LUCIANUS RESTITUTUS 
The Miracle of Poland 


By Lany ASKWITH, C.B.E. 


the Sceptic 
By HUGH MACNAGHTEN (Vice-Provost of Eton) 


On the Fells at Dawn 
By Miss FRANCES PITT 


A Third Form Boy at Eton 


By the Hon. ARNOLD KEPPEL 


Claude Duval in Literature By W. ROBERTS 


A Visit to the Oil-fields in South Persia 
By L. R. LUMLEY, M.P. 

A Prince of Doctrinaires 
By the Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN ROSS, Bart. 
(ex-Lord Chancellor of Ireland) 


A Debate on Golf at the London School 


of Economics 


Genesis of Telegraphic Communication 
By Miss H. A. DALLAS 


Prohibition in Canada 
By the BISHOP OF ONTARIO 
Correspondence Section 
Maxse v. The Irish News Limited 
Cotton and the Great War 


The Chester Concession 
The Secret Party Funds 


8 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


Paul, in tne County of London, by H 


Printed for the aa, Tue ey Revirw, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two ee in the Parish of St. 
ERBERT R&IACH, Lzp., Eyot Works,St. Peter’s Square, London, W.6.; ; Saturday May 30, 1925. 
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